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————————— 
MA. BLANCHARD’S LAST SPEECH. 


To-day we give the concluding speech of Mr. 
Blanchard in the late debate-—Ev. Put. 


Mar. Brancuarn, rising, replied: That the Abo- 
'litionists held no doctrine more Jacobinical than the 
one just avowed by his opponent, in the presence 
‘of the audience, “that it is a crime in the sight 

God to separate the wife from the husband, and 
the parent from the child.” In saying this, he 
solemnly declared that Judge Bushrod Washing- 
ton, was a criminal in the sight of God when he 
did this very thing; not by compulsion, but from 
motives of gain, in the sale of fifty-four of his 
young slaves in 1821; and, on being arraigned in 
the public prints, he published a justification of 
this forcible separation of families, in the Baltimore 
Chronicle of that day. Yet this same man—ac- 

ing to Mr. Gurley—this “criminal in the 
aight of God,” was re-elected president of this 
Soeiety each sucessive year, till 1829, when he 
died; when this same gentleman, my respected op- 
ponent, prononnced his eulogy, saying, he was al- 
ways governed by the noblest motives! 

Sir, I here briefly ask, where is the moral ten- 
dency of this scheme, disposing to emancipation? 
Not one of its presidents, nor to my knowledge, of 
its vice-presidents, ever emancipated a single slave. 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, the second presi- 
- dent, left 1000 slaves to his heirs. He never, to 
my knowledge, parted with one while living, ex- 
eepting the twenty which he gave to the city of N. 
Orleans, to be slaves to the City corporation. 
“Their condition there may be easily guessed. Sir, 
1 went from this debate but yesterday eve, to take 
tea with a gentlemen, (not an Abolitionist.) who is 
just arrived from N. Orleans. He informed me 
that he often saw, among other curiosities of the 
place, a slave-girl walking the streets of N. Or- 
leans, yoked with a collar of iron having long 
prongs projecting in every direction from the neck. 
Now, sir, has this girl been convicted of crime, 
and sentenced to this inhuman condition? No, sir! 
Jt was her master or mistress who had pat her to 
‘this torment, because he or she judged the girl to 
have been, or about to be guilty of some mixchief. 

It was to the corporatiqn of the city of N. Or- 
Jeans, the second president of this Society made 

* a present of 20 slaves. And this Society, besides 
always having been managed by slave-holders, has 
now a president, Henry Clay, who has solemnly 
declared in a printed speech, that he would not 
give up his slaves, for Liberia, if the Society 
evere now ready to take them away. 

Sir, this Society has no moral tendency dispos- 
ing to emancipation; but the very reverse. Why, 
what brought the venerable John Rankin of Rip- 
ley, to expose this scheme? He was a native of 
‘Tennessee; and, though opposed to slavery, was 
the friend of Colonization, with many of his friends 
in his native State; who when on the point of free- 
ing their slaves, as a matter of conscience, were 
persuaded by the friends of Colonization still to 
keep them as slaves, because the Society could not 
then send them to*Liberia; and, mark the reason! 
“It would be injurious to free them unless they 
were sent away.” ‘This quieted their consciences, 
and they kept their slaves. ‘They keep them still! 
From that time, that pious man of God has been 
the foe of this Society as friendly to slavery. 

And now, sir, continued Mr. B., I approach 
the last, and, in my view, the one important point 
in the debate; viz., Has this Society any mission- 
tendency to Christianize Africa? 

I know not if my countenance indicates it, but 
an incipient hoarseness must have warned my hear- 
ers that my strength is giving way. I feel my 
health sinking under the accumulated labors of 
this debate, ‘“‘besides that which cometh daily 
upon me,” the severity of study and the care of 
a beloved church. But, sir, 1 am cheered by the 
knowledge of the fact that already, since the com- 
amencement, the eyes of some active christians in 
this city, have been opened to see the deformity of 
this wicked conspiracy against the people of color 
in the United States. And if my frame must yield, 
and my spirit shortly go to join the martyred Love- 
joy, so I but leave in the minds of Christians in 
this city, trath enough finally to dispel the delu- 
sion with which this Society has darkened their 
minds, I shall not have lived in vain. 
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Sir, I feel this one of the most solemn hours of 


any life. These are my last remarks in this de- 
bate. Doubtless the last I shall make to this au- 
d@ience forever. “I now move the point on which 
this whole question hangs. For if Colonization 
has no mission-tendency, I know that religious 
people will forsake it; for there are multitudes al- 
lady convinced, that it never can separate the 
colored and white races; or abolish the slave-trade, 
while slavery keep up the demand for slaves. 
Yet they cling to an indefinite hope, that somehow 
it will spread the gospel in Africa. 1 know that it 
is now to be determined, whether the mass of re- 
ligious mind before me shall be led away by this 
scheme, whose motley hues and yaried preten- 
sions, but show the variety of its wretchedness; 
or whether the people of God before me, shall be 
turned toward that other scheme, founded in love 
to God and love to man—that scheme where mer- 
ey and truth are met. together, righteousness and 

have embraced each other; where ‘truth 


springeth out of the earth, and righteousness look- 


eth down from heaven.” 

ir, I have id 
PRs sh roar say, “he went for all the principles 
of righteousness that are found in heaven?” Sir, 
j know there are no slaves in heaven! I know 
too, that there will be none held by the Millennial 
church. And I do not believe the church is reced- 
ing from, but approaching towards, that earthly 
state of blissful triumph. 1 
what will be your determinat 
while “the Lord of hosts is with us, 
Jacob is our refuge?” 


ion in this case, 


I boldly then proceeed to show, that there ts no 


no fears for results. Did not 


How then can I doubt 


the God of 


mission-tendency in this scheme to Christianize 
Africa. 

Why, Sir, what chiefly stands in the way of 
Christianizing the natives of that continent? My 
opponent has told you;—their slavery and slave- 
trade, which he represents as cruel above ours, 

Now, sir, I put it to the common sense of every 
one before me to say, what tendency there can be 
to abolish slavery and the slave-trade in Africa, in 
colonies sent out by a Society, whose officers and 
members are practicing the very same things at 
home? Why should the colonists wish to abolish 
them? Is it to be supposed they are so much supe- 
rior to the founders and managers of this most 
benevolent, most christian, and most patriotic So- 
ciety? Do you say that the slaves in this country 
are inferior to their masters? So are they there. 
Do you say that Slavery in this land is an old and 
l8tg-seated evil? So is itthere. ‘There is no rea- 
son why these men of pretended benevolence 
should hold and buy and sell slaves in America, 
which will not go to justify their colonists in en- 
slaving the natives of Africa. 

“Q, but they go out as missionary colonies to 
spread Christianity to a benighted continent!” 
Sir! what kind of a christianity are they acquaint- 
ed with? I have before showed that they are to 
go from the southern States. In 1833 the Society 
had transported from Virginia 1,197; and 65 from 
the state of Pennsylvania. And every one sees, 
that future colonists must come from states where 
all the laborers are slaves. Now what sort of a 
Christianity are they acquainted with? One which 
permits its ministers and members to hold, buy and 
sell slaves for purposes of gain!—'They know of no 
religion but one which withholds the Bible from 
every sixth man, every sixth woman, every sixth 
child in this land!—A man-holding, a mother-mer- 
chandizing, and babe-selling christianity! A chris- 
tianity, many of whose professors would lynch 
Christ himself, if he should come as of old, among 
them, and teach their slaves to read his name! 
(a slight sensation manifested in the house.) 

Sir, (continued Mr. B.,) [ know what I affirm, 
and I repeat it. ‘Those slave-colonists, going from 
the southern states, know no christianity but one, 
many of whose professors would lynch Christ 
himself, if before their embarkation, he should 
teach them the letters which spell his name! and 
for the same reasons which induced the Jews to 
crucify him; not because they doubted his mira- 
cles, but because that, if the people believed him, 
they thought that their nation would be destroyed 
by the Romans. My respected opponent knows, 
that he dare not teach that person who will serve 
him his tea in a few evenings, to read the name of 
God. He has told you that the friends of perpe- 
tual slavery are the enemies of Colonization. 
Does he not know that Rev. Wm. Winans, of 
Mississippi, was made a vice-president of this 
Society at its last December meeting? And will 
he tell us that Rev. Wm. Winans is not friendly 


to the perpetuity of Slavery? Some of you, must 
have ped that-gentieman, if the: Weate@elitanet 
in this city, at the last general conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, utter the following 
words—*Mr. President, I was not born in the 
South. Iwas born in Pennsylvania, and brought 
up to consider the slaveholder as great a villain as 
a horse-thief. But, sir, long residence at the South 
has changed my views. J have become a slave- 
holder. A slave-holder upon principle:—nor can 
I see any impropriety in members, preachers, pre- 
siding elders, and even bishops holding slaves.” 

It is well known that the Presbyterian, the 
Baptist, Lutheran and German Reformed churches 
at the South are no more free from slavery, than 
the Methodist. Now, sir, once more I ask, why 
should these colonists, numbers of whom are 
shipped from this country as slaves, desire to 
abolish the system in Africa? Will the water in 
the cistern rise higher than it stands in the fountain 
which supplies it? Does a sea-voyage change and 
alter the nature of religion itself? How often, 
during this debate, have you been told that these 
southern gentlemen are the wise and good? Are 
wisdom and goodness one thing in America, and 
another in Africa? Why should transported slaves 
seek to be wiser and belfer than the men who have 
always managed this most wise and benevolent 
Society? Sir, it is not so. I yesterday showed 
you, that these colonies have no tendency at all 
to abolish slavery or the slave-trade in Africa, by 
quotations from the Liberia Herald, the Missionary 
Herald, and the testimony of one Devany, some- 
time high sheriff of Liberia, before a committee of 
our own House of Representatives; in which he 
stated that “a few cases of kidnapping had oc- 
curred in the colony;’’ which kidnapping could 
have been for no conceivable purpose, if not for 
trade with slavers lying along the shore. This 
fact was also expressly affirmed by Mr. Wilson, 
writing from Cape Palmas, for the Miss. Herald, 
Feb. 1836. ‘Slavers hover along this coast like 
so many birds of prey, and seize their victims 
under the eyes of Americans, but nobody is found 
for their relief.’ ; 

I regret that my opponent attempted to dispar- 
age the authorities adduced, because the extracts 
from the Liberia Herald were reprinted in anti-sla- 
very papers. Will he impeach their genuineness? 
Sir, I am settled in this city, and naturally wish to 
stand well with its inhabitants. Yet, sir, I con- 
sent to be posted at the corners of your streets, as 
a shallow-minded, superficial and uncandid man, 
if he or any other can show the least departure 
from strict fairness, in the quotations I have pro- 
duced during this debate. f 

Sir, it is obvious that these colonies can have no 
direct tendency to Christianize Africa. ve 

All of a colony, over and above a bare mission- 
house and apparatus, must be made up of a feeble 
agriculture, and traffic with the natives. But if you 
trade at all with savages, you must furnish them 
such articles as heathen desire. ‘These must be 
heathen-perpetuating articles;—the spear-pointed 
knives, muskets, kegs of powder, and puncheons 
of rum; and the other items enumerated in the ad- 
vertisement which I yesterday read from the Libe- 
ria Herald. Thus, after you take the mission- 
house, church and school out of such a colony, 
the bearing of all that remains will be, to perpe- 
tuate the very barbarism which you seek to dispel. 
What then becomes of their mission tendency? 

The gentleman told you, that “I was warring 
on these feeble communities—that I was seeking 
to cut off their supplies.”’ Sir, the point I make 
against them is, that they hinder the spread of the 
gospel instead of promoting it. T am not the ene- 
my of Africa. We pay for the support of mis- 
sionaries there. Noram I hostile to those colo- 
nists. IfI knew they were suffering with hunger, 
I would take off my coat and sell to procure them 
bread. What I condemn is, the taking of church- 
funds to build colonics. Why do not the ten thou- 
sand who have fled by night to the snowy wilds 





of Canada, come here to ask your money to keep 


them from starvation? The mayor of ‘Toronto, 
Mr. Garnet, says in a recent letter, that there are 
no colored beggars in that part of the province— 
not one colored applicant for food at the recently 
established soup-houses in that city.” ‘Three years 
ago, the 23d day of last May, I rode on the Ver- 
mont frontier, near the Canada line, where the 
snow bore my horse in the middle of the road. 
If ten thousand of these very. slaves are living and 
doing well jn a region like that, how can it be star- 
ving five thousand in Ziberia,—that African El 
Dorado, which spontaneously produces two cropsy 
in a season,—by refusing them an annual supply of 
sixty-nine thousand dollars per year? I am not 
warring upon them. I simply show that those co- 
lonies have no mission-tendency, and condemn it, 
as a foolish, not to say ridiculous outlay of church- 
moneys, to build trading colonies on the African 
coast; but above all, that we should be called on 
for money to carry. away such persons as are trou- 
blesome to the slave states. If the vagabond slaves 
are to be sent away, let those who have had their 
labor nearly 200 years, pay theie passage. Let 
those who have picked off the flesh, ship away 
the bones! 

“But,”’ we are told, ‘these colonies afford shel- 
ter for the missionaries from the savage natives.” 
Again and again, and again and again, my oppo- 
nent has told you, that if these colonies were not 
there, no missionary could remain on the coast. 

I confess, sir, it has always seemed to me little 
short of impiety to the God of missions, to talk, of 
sending them for protection to the muskets and 
bayonets of trading colonies. Christianity never 
can be propagated by such means. 

But I promised to show you, and this audiefice, 
that instead of the colony protecting the: niisston, 
the mission protects the colony from the fury. of 
the natives. 

The history of these colonies, in a late ‘Coloni- 
zation Herald,” shows that almost as soon-as the 
first company of colonists were landed on that 
shore, they shed the blood of the natives, in a dis- 
pute about property alledged to have been stolen. 
In a similar encounter afterward, Mr. Ashmun, 
then governor, gives the following ‘account of a 
wholesale slaughter of the natives by the colo- 
nists. 

“Eight hundred men were pressed shoulder to 
shoulder, in so compact a form that a child might 
walk upon their heads from one end of the mass: 
to the other, presenting in their rear a breadth of 
rank equal to twenty or thirty men, all exposed to 
a gun of great calibre, raised on a platform, at only 
thirty to sixty yards distance! Every shot liter- 
ally spent its force in a solid mass of living 
Jleshi!” 

In a late report of the Maryland Colonization 
Society, Dr. Hall, the colony agent, writes to the 
board thus:— “ 

“The territory now purchased fron the natives, 
(i.e. for colony at Cape Palmas,) includes what 
was the domain of nine kings.”?: ells the 
tliat they have sold theirtanc 
ny will never occupy them;—that their motive im 
desiring the colony in their vicinity, was the hope 
of stealing from it. Yet he assures the board 
there is no danger of any collision with the natives, 
when they are required to leave their lands: ‘*For,”’ 
says he, “the growing influence of the colony 
will overawe the ignorant and ill-designing.” 
Whereas, ‘the ignorant and ill-designed” are the 
very description of persons, whose malice will pre- 
vail over their prudence, and plunge them into wars. 

So we find the case is viewed by our mission- 
ary, Mr. Wilson, writing from Cape Palmas (this 
same colony) to the Missionary Herald, dated 
March 7, 1836. 

‘The lawless depredations of the natives upon 
the property of the Americans, frequently threaten 
serious consequences, and we know not what mo- 
ment it may lead to, open hostility.. We have no 
particular fears on our own account, for our des- 
tiny and mission are in the hands of our Heavenly 
Father. Besides, I truss that our personal influ- 
ence would be a sufficient guarantee of safety from 
any violence from the natives; and I hold myself 
aloof from all matters of dispute between them 
and the Americans, in order that I may be a days- 
man in case of any serious collision!!”’ 

This quotation ((and it might be extended) shows 
two things;—that there is an almost perpetual pro- 
perty-quarrel betwixt the colonists and natives:— 
and that the missionary of the cross looks to ano- 
ther source for protection, than this colony for traf- 
fic with savages. 

Turning to the Missionary Herald for the next 
year, 1837, we find that the expected open hostili- 
tiescame. Writing under date Feb. 7, Mr. Wil- 
son thus notices the affray, ‘the direct cause’’ of 
which, ‘‘was the imprisonment of an old and much 
venerated native man.” 

“The faith of the officer of the colony was bro- 
ken in the affair, perhaps I might say unintention- 
ally, and the old man was sent to jail. Feelings 
of the. deepest revenge were excited, but did not 
burst forth for one or two days after. A lad was 
brought before the magistrate, found guilty of steal- 
ing, and ordered to jail.”’ 

This lad had to be taken through several native 
towns by a band of armed colonists; i. e. he was 
taken by force within the jurisdiction of the native 
chiefs. 

‘‘As was apprehended,” (continues Mr. W.) a 
scuffle ensued, but no great injury was sustained, 
except a few hard blows and some slight wounds, 
and the prisoner was lodged in jail.” 

**A parly was sent to force open the jail and turn 
out the prisoners. ‘The colonial escort, seeing 
themsally outin such dread array, fled to our house 
for refuge. (1! 

“Picture to yourself, a band of five hundred 
savages, armed with guns, cutlasses, and spears, 
intoxicated with revenge, and inteut upon shedding 
blood, and when you connect with this scene, hun- 
dreds of demoniacal voices, fierce yells, war-horns 
and bells, you may have some idea of what I wish 
to describe. J found it necessary to place myself 
in front of our gate, to prevent bloodshed within 
our very doors. And here I was treated with far 
more deference than I expected—not one single 
individual offered me the least disrespect.” 

A “talk”? ensued, but while that was going on, 
‘a party from a different quarter forced open the 
jail and turned out the prisoners,” 

‘‘All communication, however, between the A- 
mericans on the cape and those‘in the country, 
was cut off.” (‘I'he colony is on the cape—-the 
mission some way in the interior, to remove it as 
far as possible from the colony’s pestilent influ- 
ence; and to convince the natives that the mission 
was no way connected with it.) 

‘“*My house became the asylum for twenty-five 
or thirty Americans, and I found it necessary to be 
up all night to prevent aggression, as the fever of 
excitement had not yet cooled. Some of the - 





mericans who were the particulur objects of venge- 


ized, and a 


ance, we found it necessary to lock up in our pan- 
try and other places of privacy!” 

Yes, sir! This valorous *culonial escort:”— 
these protectors of christian missions, but for whose 
sheltering wing, no man of God could get or keep 
a fuoting on the coast, are here snugly locked up 
with broken victuals and unwashed dishes in the 
mission-pantry; while the missionary. himself, with 
single haud and unmailed breast meets and averts 
the vengeance ready to descend on their héads. 

Sir; i ay again, it is an insult to the Geof mis- 
sions to talk of their being protected by colonies, 
trafficking in heathen-making and heathen-perpetu- 
ating articles, It is sending Christ for protection 
to Belial. It is taking the ark of the living God 
for safe-keeping to the temple of Dagon: and put- 
ting the cause of the blessed Savior under the 
watch and guardianship of Mammon. No, sir! 
Weare not the foes of Africa, when we say tliat 
such monstrous absurdities can never work any de- 
sirable result! If you would regenerate Africa, let 
the pure and holy gospel go forth unmixed, unal- 
loyed with any base ingredient; let the missiona- 
ries go, as their masters went before them, and de- 
pending on no other for their refuge. ‘Then shall 
you see the power of christianity to soften the ob- 
durate, to subdue the refractory, to reclaim the sav- 
age, and to save the man! Let it go forth in the 
length and breadth of that benighted continent, all 
fair and spotless as the ivory that strews her plains: 
pure and unalloyed as the gold which rolls down 
her rivers. Jet the mission once throw off the pu- 
trid carcasses of these rotten colonies, and the sun- 
light of hope shall soon illumine Afric’s dark dwel- 
lings of despair:--the chain shall melt before it, 
from the victim of her domestic slavery and for- 
eign slave trade; till from the plain to the moun- 
tain, and from mountain to sea, 

“Where’er a wind is rushing, 
Where’er a stream is gushing, 
The joyous sounds are heard ; 
OF man to freeman calling, 
Of broken fetters falling, 
And like the carol of a cageless bird, 
The gathering shout of freedom’s rallying word.” 
. Sir—with this point of the argument, I have now 
done. I have quoted the testimony on which I re- 
ly, from the Missionary Herald, an authority which 
none will suspect: and least of all, as favoring un- 
duly the views of abolitionists. I might have 
corroborated Mr. Wilson’s testimony by that of 
Dr. Savage, Episcopal missionary, writing to the 
‘Episcopal Recorder,” from Sallinas, at the other 
extreme of the Liberia coast: stating, for substance, 
that the colonies there were a source: of danger to 
the missions instead of a place of refuge. But 


.the nature of the case renders facts needless, where 


principles’ are so plain, No colony, subsisting 
mainly by traffic with a barbarous people, ever yet 
improved their morals, or aided their christianiza- 
tion. No such colony ever will produce such a 
result till avatiee cease-to ‘Wistinguish the civil- 


Helly he. points I live 
de, ttem pt Main-in this-debate, © 
I. On the first day IT endeavored to show that 
colonization could never remove the free people of 
eolor from among us “with their own consent.” 
First—Because they will never give their con- 
sent. ‘This society was formed in December, 1816, 
and a large meeting of colored people, James Fer- 
ten, chairman, was called in Philadelphia the fol- 
lowing month, January, 1817, to protest against 
this scheme of expatriation of men on account of 
complexion. ‘This meeting was fullowed at dif- 
ferent perio!s by similar ones in Harrisburg, Lew- 
istown, Baltimore, New-York, Boston, and all the 
other cities and principal towns where colored 
people reside. And I showed that this opposition 
of the colored people began when modern aboli- 
tion had not yet been heard of. So that if the 
above four hundred thousand free colored people 
are ever removed to Africa, it must be as their fa- 
thers were brought from that continent to this, 
chained hand and foot, and locked between decks. 
I said, moreover, that the free people of color 
never ought to consent to go from this country, 
leaving three millions of their brethren in chains. 
I then showed that, suppose the free were re- 
moved, colonization never could and never would 
separate the white and colored races: but after it 
had consumed our money under pretence of taking 
the colored people away from among us, this 
scheme would leave us just as ferribly ‘mixed 
up,” as we are now. So that after all its talk of 
separating the races, it is just as liable to the charge 
of amalgamation as its opponents. Nay, itis the 
grand amalgamator, (if it cannot separate the ra- 
ces,) because it contemplates the continuance of 
slavery, where almost all the amalgamation takes 
place. 

I contended that this scheme could never sepa- 
rate the races: 1, Because the more it takes from 
the country, the higher it makes the value of those 
left behind. ,'Thus strengthening the master’s mo- 
tive to keep his slave. 

2, Because every one it takes out of the coun- 
try, leaving the number less, removes some- 
thing from the ‘planter’s fears from the colored 
population, and thus weakens his motive to eman- 
cipate. 

3. Because, wherever it operates in the south, 


| it colonizes the slaves of the pious and conscien-} 


tious, and thus puts all the political and money 
power into the hands of their profligate neigh- 
bors: i. e. it puts the administration of the laws 
into the hands of the friends of perpetual slavery; 
who will allow slaves to be smuggled in from the 
coast of Africa to any extent they might desire. 
I read authority showing that some thirteen to fif- 
teen thousand had been annually smuggled into 
the United States. So that this scheme is suici- 
dal, cestroving its propellent principle: and moves 
toward its design of separating the races, as a man, 
jourveying on his ox-sled, subsisting upon slices 
cut from the cattle which are drawing him along. 
It thus professes to do what is manifest is_impos- 
sible,.and so far as its defenders understand it truly, 
they are guilty of obtaining our money upon false 
pretences. It invokes our prejudice against coldérto 
#ts ad; yet it knows it can never gratify that. pre- 
judite by separating the races. It does not even 
| “Keep ‘the word of promise to the ear, 
But break it to the heart,” é 

Itrather breaks it over the head of the prejudice 
on which it relies. 

If. On the second day: I strove to show that 
this society is *éhe strongest protection of Ameri- 
can slavery which could be devised.” ; 

1, ‘That for this end it was contrived by slaye- 
holding politicians,* in several secret sessions of 


* Matthew Carey, of Philadelphia, in a pamphlet widely 
circulated by its friends, defends the scheme against slate- 
holders’ objections, showing that it “originated with the 
great leading slave state, which possesscs more than a third 
of all the slaves in the five original slave states.~ See letters 
to the Hon. C. F. Mercer. 
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‘the Virginia Legislature from the year 1800 to 


1817, when the society was furmed at Washing- 
ton, most of those speaking at the meeting being 
slaveholders. 

2. The five sources of danger to the slave system 
are 1. The escaping of the slaves through the 
free states, (since the purchase of Louisiana in 
1803 and Florida in 1821.) 2. Intelligent colored 
‘people, exciting slaves or plotting their deliver- 
ave, 3. Vagabond and incorrigible slaves, at 
,once a burden and danger to tfe’'south. 4. Slaves 
emancipated by the actof God. All claimants of 
them dying, or freeing them from conscientious 
motives. 5. ‘The fifth and greatest danger to the 
system is the piety, patriotism, and philanthropy 
of the country combined into a concentrated anti- 
slavery spirit. 

Slave-holding politicians started the coloniza- 
tion scheme to meet these five dangers as fol- 
lows: 

1. By removing all free colored people out of 
the free states, so that thereafter, every colored 
man seen north of Mason and Dixon's line might 
be known to be a runaway slave. ‘Thus coloniza- 
tion (they hoped) would favor the re-capture of fu- 
gitives, by cutting down their Jonah’s gourd, i. e. 
by removing all dark complexion under which they 
might take shelter in the free states. 

2. By inducing all intelligent enterprising color- 
ed men at the south and the north, who might ex- 
cite sympathy for, or lend their aid to the slaves, 
to leave the country. 

3. By shipping away the vagabond and incorri- 
gible, asin the year 1832, it sent away 797 colo- 
nists, many of whom were supposed to have been 
concerned about the Nat ‘Turner insurrection; of 
whom, R. J. Breckenridge says, they were ‘‘ship 
loads of free vagabonds, coerced out of the coun- 
try as truly as if driven by the cart-whip.”’ 

4. By taking those made free by the act of God, 
out of sight, so as to quiet the disturbed conscien- 
ces of the neighbors of their dead masters, who 
could look on them without remembering the cir- 
cumstances of their emancipation. 

5. And finally: —By putting the piety and phi- 
lanthropy of the country upon the performance of 
impossible schemes. 

‘Tamerlane had three arts by whtch he proposed 
to subdue mankind. Bribing, dividing and amu- 
sing. ‘These three arts colonization employs to 
efend slavery-against the piety and philanthropy 
of the country. It bribes us by a silent reference 
to the profits of slave labor which it permits to con- 
tinue; and by an open proffer of the benefits of 
Liberian commerce. It divides us by appealing 
to our hatred of the-blacks, It amuses us by vain 
and impossible schemes for republicanizing, and 
christianizing Aftiea: seeking to pour the charities 
of ‘the country - this bottomless pit of African 
colonization. 1t thus protects slavery preeisely in 
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ders of this ¢cheme of slave-holding politicians, did 
not faresee and intend all this, that makes no dif- 
ference as to its true effects. You can all see 
that it does precisely the same thing; and is the 
strongest protection of slavery which could be de- 
vised, 

Ill. On the third day of the debate: I showed 
at length, that these colonies have no tendency to 
republicanize Africa. Because these colonists are 
utterly ignorant as to what a republic is. ’'That 
vast numbers neither know how to read or write; 
those who go out as slaves, having never known 
even personal freedom by experience; and the 
balance having felt little of a republic but its re- 
morseless oppressions. ‘The vast majority of those 
already gone, and well nigh all who will hereafter 
go, having spent their days up to the hour of em- 
barkation in states where all the laborers are 
slaves. 

I showed, also, from the best authorities, that the 
colonists have neither the ability nor will to abolish 
the slave trade. 

And while showing how unlikely such colonists 
were to republicanize or christianize Africa, I 
exposed the atrocity of the ‘*Maryland scheme,” 
adopted by that state in 1832, which is nathing 
less than a conspiracy to derive into exile abuve 
52,000 unoffending free people of color from that 
state. Making their condition bitter beyond en- 
durance if they refuse to go; and in certain cases, 
ordering free men and women, accused of no crime, 
to be seized by the sheriff, immured in prison, and 
finally sold out of the state. ‘This scheme, the 
American Colonization Society endorsed as “pat- 
riotic and benevolent,” and by a published resolu- 
tion in 1833, recommended it as a bright example + 
to the other states! Nay, itis appointed one of the 
receivers of free people, thus forced and driven by 
the sheriff from their hearth-stones and the graves 
of their sires! 

IV. To-day, you have listened to what I have 
said, showing that these colonies have no mission 
tendency to christianize Africa, nor any power to 
protect missionaries; but, on the contrary, you 
have seen them flying to the mission-house for 
safety from the rage of the defrauded and furious 
natives. 

And how has my opponent attempted to rebut 
all this testimony, and the argument drawn from 
it? Sir, I assert in the face of this audience, who 
know the facts, he has not mef it at all; and that 
for the best of reasons—he cannot meet it. When 
pressed with the impossibility of its schemes, he 
told you, contrary to the testimony of your eyes 
and ears in past years, that “the society never 
promised to remove the free, nor to sepzrate the 
races!!”” Sir, he may hang this scheme on which 
horn of the dilemma he pleases: it either promises 
to remove the colored people from among us, or 
it does not. If it does, it promises what its friends 
know it can never perform, and obtains money 
on the strength of these false pretences. But if it 
does not promise to separate the races, what do 
they want of our money? ‘To build trading colo- 
nies! ‘I'o feed idle and vicious colonists on the 
coast of Africa from a public trough! But, above 
all, if they do not promise, if they never have ‘pro- 
mised”’ to separate the races by taking the cofored 
man away, why do they insult his misery by tel- 
ling him he can never rise here. If they have no 
relief to offer, why so inhuman as to abuse his 
hopeless distress? y 

It is to no purpose that he tells us the constitu- 
tion contains no such promise. lis second article 
‘declares the object of the society to be, “*to pro- 
mote and execute aplan for colonizing the free 
people of color, (not a part of them,) with their 
own concent, on the coast of Africa,” or elsewhere. 
Is.not this a promise? ‘Sir, if I tell you 1 will 
‘tnromote and execute a plan” for paying you five 
dollars, do I not promise, according to my ability, 
to.do it?) And if I knew-at’ the time that it was 
impossible, am T not a deceiver? Why then does 
he shelter himself behind that instrament, which 
was left without a preamble or declaration of sen- 
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timents on purpose that the North might be de- 
ceived into its support in hope to abolish slavery, 
while the slaveholding politicians, who framed it? 
knew it would strengthen it? Why, I say, does 
he slink behind that headless trunk of a constitu- 
tion, as the priest of Dagon behind his mutilated 
god, when prostrated before the ark of the Most 
ligh? Sir, let me entreat this audience not to be 
deceived by such pretences. Let ametmploré 
them to keep im mind the’ turning points of this 
argument, and not allow thei minds to be divert- 
ed by any pictures my oppopemt may draw on the 
wall. Do not be duped to pay your money where 
neither you nor,the cause of humanity received 
any equivalent. 

I have neither time, nor taste, nor inclination to 
trifle with your understandings, by mouthing pe- 
riods and flourishing cadences, upon these points. 
This is not a tiine—this is fot 4 qttestion for the 
cadences and tones of finical oratory. ‘Truth is 
evermore various, and language should be varied 
to paint it. Like the face of the earth, it has its 
mountains, its vales, its jagged promontories, and 
its crooked and devious rivers; while error trickles 
along its path as artificial and dull as the slimy, in- 
sipid canal. Ifever I have desired a reputation 
for eloquence, (and I will not deny that in my 
hour of weakness such a thought has crossed my 
brain,) I haye coveted to be known, not as a ham- 
merer of periods, or the mouther of cadences, 
but as the utterer of bold and burning and useful 
truth. ‘This, and this only, is the eloquence of 
nature. None else is worth a thought. 

Suffer me, I beg you, sir, to appeal, in closing 
these my last remarks, to my respected opponent 
himself. He isa man as[am. He wears the 
same Christian profession, has taken part“of the 
same ministry, and must shortly stand at the same 
judgment-seat with myself. How can he thus 
pervert the right ways of the Lord? How ean he 
urge this scheme upon honest and confiding minds, 
when he knows that its promises.are fallacious, 
and pretensions false? How can he consent to 
put the piety and philanthropy of this nation up- 
on sending out freemen to be smuggled back’ a¢ 
slaves? Why will he thus put us upon rolling 
this wheel of Ixion—this stone of Sisyphus— 
in one hopeless perpetual round, while the slave 
increase pours into our unhanpy country above 
80,000 wretches each year,—kept undef® statutes 
which whip the father 30 stripes upon the bare 
back for teaching his child to read the word of 
God! Has he-no remorse? does he not know, 
that while his futile scheme is drizzling a few 
hundreds into Africa, the sighs, the groans of 
broken-hearted millions aré going up to God, and. 
their blood and sweat commingled are moistening 
the earth, cursed into sterility by unpaid toil? Is 
he woman-born—and can his heart consent to ex- 


— for centurics upon sufferings like these? 
_Nay, then, and yeronce More, Task, how ean he 
thus cruelly deceive those hoble-hearted and frank 
men and women at the South who support this 
scheme, hoping thereby slavery will one, day be 
terminated? Why will he wheedle the philam- 
thropy of those noble spirits at the South who de+ 
sire the abolition of slavery, to lay its head in the 
lap of this Delilah, tiff shorn of its locks, 
millioys of wretched slaves, made worse, tha Phi- 
listines by erushing, dishumanizing statutes;yare 
let loose upon them! O, my country! I knagw that 
“blindness in part hath happened unto thee;” but 
I rejoice to know thet it is but for a season. The 
sound is gone forth, and philanthropy hath heard, 
—the day is breaking; and I trust in God the 
hour is near, when slavery, with all its cunning 
and crafty schemes both for cruelty and: self-de- 
fence, shall find one common grave. 
Uphold we yon manholder? never,:no, never? 

Hateful the t rant, and hateful his chain, 
Gon, and our Country, and Frenom forever, 

Shall roll from our iron-bound hills to the main. 
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kc” We proceed with the republication of Mr. 
Hammond’s review of Henry Clay’s speech. ‘Tt 
is a little remarkable, that these able articles, from 
such a source, should scarcely have been noticed 
by any portion of the press. On other political 
subjects, not purely of a party character, Mr, 
Hammond’s authority is quoted, as almost conclu- 
sive, by a multitude of editors. The fact of this 
review being passed over without even a notice, 
except from some three or four papers, showsa 
servility or criminal apathy on the part of the free- 
state press, alarming to every considerate mind.— 
It shows too the wide-spread influence, and firmly 
rooted ascendency of the slaveholding power.—Ep- 
MR. CLAY'S SPEECH, 

This broad doctrine is advanced by Mr. Clay: 

“The free States have no more power or raght to inter- 
fere with the institutions in the slave States, confided to the 
exclusive jurisdiction of those States, than they would have 
to interfere with institutions existing in a foreign coun- 
try.” 

But how far is slavery confided to the “exclusive juris- 
diction of the slave States.” The proposition that it is so 
exclusively confided, is not of coeval existence with the gov- 
ernment ofthe United States.—Mr, Clay ought to temem- 
ber when ard upon what occasion and where, it was first 
promolgated. Can he have forgotten the Senatorial debate 
upon the Panama mission? ‘Then, when the South clubbed 
therr strength to prostrate the Adams administration, of whicly 
Mr, Clay was a principal member, then was. this doctrine 
first broadly put forth, by Southern Senators. They.objeet- 
ed to the the Panama Mission, because questions. of, negro 
slavery, the recognition of Hayti, and other like subjects. 
might there come into discussion. And then they laid down 
the doctrines now maintained by Mr. Clay. Mr. Hayne de-. 
manded that no discussion should be permitted, either in. - 
Congress, or in the foreign negociations of the U. 8, Gov- 
ernment: that no State agitation should be permitted: that, in- - 
dividual agitation should be regarded as insult and outrage, 
He was sustained by other Southern Senators. This was 
in the winter of 1826. In the spring of that year, the sena- - 
torial debates were published, and the editor of the Cincinna- 
ti Gazette then reviewed them. We present a part of this - 
review, as it appeared in the Liberty Hall and Cincinnati 
Gazette of April 11, 1826—Then, the argument bere presen- 
ted, met Mr. Clay’s entire approbation, and. received the 
warm commendation of the Adams and Clay men of the 
country. It moved no man to respond, “slop my paper,” 
I ask that it may be now read with care, and candor,*\and 
compared with the doctrine advanced by Mr. Clay as above 
quoted, 

“These notions, they deserve no other name, are as novel 
as they are extravagant and absurd. In 1823 the House of 
Representajives of the U. 8., by an almost unanimous vote, 
passed‘a resolution requesting the President to commence 
and prosecute negotiations with the maritime powers.of 
Europe and America, forthe effectual abolition of the Afri- 
can slave trade, and its ultimate denunciation as pitacy; by 








all nations. In 1826 a period of less thau three. years, 
grave statesmen maintain itis a subject not to beetouched 
and admonish the government that to touch it.is to disturd 
the quiet of certain states and to divide the nation into par- 
ties!—~ Whence this revolution of opiuion? It does not be 
come us to assign a motive, for it... But such suddem chan- 
gee are not often founded on correct: views, or deliberate res 
ection, 

We repeat, that so far-as concerns’ the master's right of 

property im his: slaves, it ix &.subject which cam only be 
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touched by the states themselves—each state for itself. 
But notwithstanding this, the slave population of this coun- 
try is a subject which interests all, and in relation to which the 
government ofthe union, and the governments of the sepa- 
rate states have high and impetious duties 16 perform: these 
duties they must perform. If possible, they should be so ex- 
ecuted as to give satisfactiun to the slave states, If this be 
found impracticable, the duty cannot be omitted, 

And first, of the national government.—As to this, the 
slave population of the country constitutes a part of the peo- 
ple for the highest political purposes, They have their repre- 
sentatives in one house of Congress, and a distinct voice in 
the election of President. Is it not absurd to maintain that 
a people, in this condition, holding this relative connection 
with others, are to be regarded by these others as of no con- 
cern to them! ‘T'wenty-three members of the present House 
of Representatives, constituting one-eleventh of the whole 
number, are given by this population. Four of the nine 
members from South Carolina, represent the slaves of that 
state. And yet it is said that in respect to the condition 
and character of these people, thus a component part of the 
government, that government shall not be permitted to legis- 
late or negotiate! This doctrine is destitute of all just 
foundation, On the contrary, it is upon the controling pow- 
er of the general government, and upon that only, that prop- 
erty in slaves can be peacefully and safcly enjoyed. 

The second section of the fourth article of the constitu- 
tion, extends the condition of slavery over the whole union, 
It is in virtue of this section that congress have provided by 
law for securing slaves, into whatever state they may escape. 
Let the act of congress on this subject be repealed, and what 
will be the consequence? ‘The owner of the slave is at the 
mercy of the legislation of one-half the states of this Union, 
None but the master, who has pursued a fugitive slave into 
the interior of Ohio, or some other state, where slavery is 
uknown, can justly estimate the difficultics and embarrass- 
ments that may béséet him. 

The owner, perfectly satisfied himselfof the morality and 
justice of his claim, can scarcely comprehend tho ineffable 
scorn with which others may regard it, He would find pov- 
erty turning from his offers of reward, as from an odious 
bribe;s—doors closed against his admission—the scowl] of in- 
dignation turned upon him— his association avoided as that 
of infamy. He would svon learn that there might be a right 
without a remedy; that tho e whom he would not permit to 
touch or to question to legislate or negotiate, could forbear 
all that he prohitited, and heap upon hin the most hopeless 
impotency, in the very case whiere he intends to strengthen 
himself. 

The constitution imposes upon the United States the duty 
of protecting the states against domestic violence. ‘The char- 
acter of a servile insurrection can only |e determined by ref- 
erence to the condition of slavery: for acts perpetrated by 
slaves might bear this character, which would be viewed ve- 
ry differently if commiited by fiee citizens, 

Power to regulate commerce among the several states is 
given to Congress. Traffic in slaves is one species of com- 
merce, and is therefore subject to the regulations of the na- 
tional government. ‘I'he power-to prohibit this commerce 
altogether, and to confine the slaves to their present habita- 
tions is necessarily involved in this provision. And that it 
was 80 understood, is a just inference from the prohibition of 
the first clause of the ninth section, art. 1. 

In consequence of negociations with foreign governments, 
a large sum of money has been awarded to citizens of the 
Seuthern states, upon account of slaves captured during 
our late war with England. “et us cease to negociale 
upon any subject connected with slavery.” How could 
this compensation have been claimed or awarded! It is clear 
that the claim could only be set up, by assuming a state of 
slavery as the very basis of negociation.—And this necessa- 
tily involved a discyssion as to its existence and legitimate 
consequences. How absurd then is the pretention that slave- 
ry is a subject which the federal govrenment cannot touch! 
about which they ought not to negociate. The security, 
the salvation of the slave states, depend up. n the influence 
of the very power, whose interposition these gentlemen so 
anxiously reprehended. 

Let us return from the government of the Union to those 
of the states: Have they no rights to protect or duties to per- 
form in respect to slavery? The slave representation in 
Congress again presents itself. In South Carolina two hun- 
dred and thirty-seven thousand free white inhalitants have 
nine representatives in congress. In Ohio an equal number 
ean have but five! A free white man in South Carolina, 
has almost double the influence of a free white man in Ohio, 
on the floor of the House of Representatives in Congress, 
and in the election of President, In sending out so'diers to 
battle, the constituents of nine Congressmen from Ohio, have 
to furnish about double the number furnished by nine Con- 
gressmen from South Carolina, Is this a matter in which 
Ohio -has no itterest! about which she has no right to speak? 

In South Carolina the slave population increases in a_ra- 
tio much fastér than the white. Every succecding -eo 
must give the free white meu it that state an increased in- 
fluence. -Is it nothing to the freeman in Ohio that his voice 
is to be voted down, on great national concerns, by a popu- 
lation who can only speak as others bid them? that men 
who have no right to open their mouths, can be cast into the 
scale and make him kick the beam? Does it not concern 
him to mark the progress of this inequality! Has he no 
right to attempt placing bounts to its increase? Strange, if 
in agovernment of equal rights, he has not at least the priv- 
ilege to speak of this mischief? ; 

Have the non-slave holding states 10 duties to perform? 
Do they not under the constitution, owe it to their sister 
states, who own slaves, so to legislate as to secure them their 
property? Are they not bound to provide for cases not em- 
braced in the constitution of the Union? Such as masters 
travelling with slaves through their territory, or taking up a 
temporary residence among them. Have they not a duty 
to perform, in aiding to execute the laws of the Union; in pre- 
serving themseives front an inundation of free negroes, or 
runaway slaves! [t is clear that the new doctrine of certain 
Senators is as unsound as itis mischievous! Equally at war 
with good sense and with the constitution, A factitious 

creation, conceived in the furor of exasperated feelings, and 
alike unworthy of the men who advanced it, and derogato- 
ty to the high place where it was promulgated, 

We conclude by again repeating: —The right of property 
in slaves cannot be questioned or touched by the federal gov- 
ernment, or by any state beyond its own terrirory. But, in 
every thing else, slaves and slavery, like other persons, pro- 
perty and things, are sabjects, and proper subjects of legisla- 
tion and negociation: Not to be lightly interfered with, but 
when a proper case arises. to be acted upon calmly, decisive- 
ly and fearlessly, regardless alike of the cant of whining fan- 
atics, or the blustering of interested denunciators—“ Fiat 

justia ruat column,” 








Fram the Cincinnali Gazelle of Murch 12th. 
MR. CLAYS SPEECH. 


In the same strain of erroncons assumption, as that which 
asserts that the citizens of the free States stand in the rela- 
tion of foreigners to the question of slavery, in the slave 
States, Mr. Clay proceeds: al 

“What would be thought of the formation of societies in 
Great Britain for the issue of numerous inflammatory publi- 
cations, and the sending out of lecturers throughout the 
kingd: m, denouncing and aiming at the destruction of any 
of the institutions of France? Wou!d they be regarded as 
proceedings warranted by goud neighborhood? What would 
be thought of the formation of societies in the slave States, 
the issue of violent and inflammatory tracts, and the deputa- 
tion of missionaries, pouring out impassioned denunciations 
against institutions under the exclusive control of the free 
States! Is their purpose to appeal to our understandings 
and to actuate our humanity? And do they expect to ac- 
complish that purpose by holding us up to the scorn and 
contempt and detestation of the peuple of the free States and 
the whole civilized world? The slavery which exists 
among usis our affairnot theirs—an1 they have no more 
just concen with it than they have with slavery as it exists 
throughout the whole world. Why not leave it to us, as 
the common constitution of the country has left it, to be 
dealt with, under the guidance of Providence, as best we 
may or can?” hail i 

It may sometimes be tolerated for a quibbling advocate, in 
a petifogging controversy to disregard all just analogies in his 
efforts at illustration. A resort of this character must always 
be out of place in the Senate of the United States, Grave 
statesmen discussing great national questions; in that body 
of combined legislative, executive and judicial powers, should 
always found themsclves, in argument, upon sound doctrines 
and just principles, ‘I'hey should eschew the quirks of the 
lawyer and the cunning of the sophist. Truth, in all its 
severity, in its sternest, most unbending demonstrations, 
should be adhered to with unflinching integrity. If these 
rules should control all senatorial debates, most especially 
should they have governed Mr Clay, ina speech directed to 
the conciliation of angry controversies among his fellow-cit- 
izens, It is most unpleasant to point out his departure from 
them, in the sentences just quoted. ‘ ; 

The inaptness, the ineorreetness of presenting the relations 
of Great Britain and France, upon any internal institution, 
as analagous to the relations of Kentucky and Ohio, upon the 
existence of slavery, has been already made plain, in the ex- 
positions of yesterday. The next proposition is equally fal- 

lacious: 


“What would he thought of the formation of societies in 
the slave States. the issue of violent and inflammatory tracts, 
and the deputation of missionaries pouring out impassioned 
denunciations against institutions nnder the exclusive con- 
trol of the free States?” 

The itrelevancy of this inquiry arises in the fact, that 
there is*no institution now existing in the free States, in the 
slightest — ry ae to slavery, or bearing its general 

+ (‘here ts nothing in the free States, which can 
be characterized as “THE ONE DARK SPOT" on the po- 
litical horizon of the whole nation. There is no institution, 
which eight States, where it once existed, have abolished as 
a reproach which they were required to wipe off, as e “dark 
spot tipthe horizon,” the obscuration of which it was their 

, remove, There is no. institutionin the free States 
of such ebarocter ps that, at one time, the prevalent voice of 
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the nation, by solemn and irrevocable ordinance, declared it 
too odious for admission in a territory to constitute five 
States, There is no institution in the free States with a dis- 
tinct representation in Congress, bearing, in all their meas- 
ures, against the constituency upon which they hold their 
seats. ‘There is no ins‘itution, in the free States, that seeks 
to silence discussion, tbat calls for a prohibition upon the free- 
dom of the press, and upon the indefcasible rights of petition 
and remonstrance. Should such an institution drise, in the 
free States, bearing continually and vexatiously upon busi- 
ness and social intercourse with the slave States, a case of 
analagous circumstances would exist, in which Mr. Clay’s 
suggestion might be fairly made! In such case it would re- 
quire no argumentative solution. None candoubt, but that 
the citizens of the slave States would denounce such an in- 
stitution of the free States, in terms of unmeasured reprehen- 
sion, and in a temper of uncompromising indignation. They 
would regard an appeal asking, in effect. what would you 
say, if we thus attacked and condemned one of your insli- 
tutions? with stern indifference, and treat it with scorching 
contempt. 


From the the Cincinnati Gazette, March 19th, 
Mr. Clay’s Speech. 

In reference to the slave states, Mr, Clay takes this broad 
position: 

“The slavery which exists among us is our affair, not theirs 
—and they have no more just concern with it than they have 
with slavery as it exists throughout the world. Why not 
leave it to us, as the common constitution of the country has 
left it, to be dealt with, under the guidance of providence, as 
best we may or can,” 

I trust Ehave already shown that this is an untenable as- 
sumption. If so far I have failed, if my view of the subject 
is worth nothing against Mr, Clay, I ask the attention of the 
reader to Mr, Clay himself. The quotation above is the 
conclusion of a paragraph in the speech, I quote the imme- 
diate succeeding paragraph entire, 

“The next obstacle in the way of abolition, arises out of 
the presence, in the slave states, of three million of slaves. 
They are there dispersed throughout the land, a part and 
parcel of our popuiation, They were brought into the coun- 
try originaliy under the authority of the parent government, 
whilst we were colonies, and their importation was continu- 
ed in spite of all the remonstrances of our ancestors, If the 
question were an original question, whether, there being no 
slaves within the country, we should introduce them, and 
incorporate them into our society, that would be a totally, 
diferent question. Few, if any, of the citizens of the Uni- 





ted States would be found to favor the introduction. No 
man in it would oppose, upon that supposition, their admis- 
sion with a more determined resolution and conscientious 
repugnance than I should. But this is not the question. 
The slaves ave here—no practical scheme for their removal 
or separation from us has been yet devised or proposed— 
and the true enquiry is, what is best to be done with them? 
In human affairs we are often constrained by the force of 
circumstances and the actual state of things to do what we 
would not duif that state of things did not exist. The sluves 
are here, and here they must remain in some condition; and 
T repeat, how ave they to be best governed? What is best 
to be dune for theer happiness and our own? Inthe slave 
states the alternative is, that the white man must govern the 
black, or the black govern the white. In several of the states 
the number of the slaves is greater than that of the white 
population, An immediate abolition of slavery in them, as 
these ultra abolitionists propose, would be followed by a des- 
perate struggle for the immediate ascendency of the black 
race over the white race, or rather it would be followed 
by instantaneous collision between the two races, which 
would break out into civil war that would end in the exter- 
mination or subjugation of one race or the other. In such 
an alternative who can hesitate? Is it not beet for both par- 
ties that the existing state of things should be preserved, in- 
stead of exposing them to the horrible strifes and contests 
which would inevitably attend animmcdiate abolition? ‘This 
is our true ground of defence for the continued existence of 
slavery in our country. It is that which our Revolutionary 
ancestors assumed,—It is that which, in my opinion, forms 
our justification in the eyes of all christendom,” 

That portion of this paragraph, which | deem material, 
at this point of the discussion, is printed in italics, “The 
slaves are here” —“what is tu be done with them?” Is this 
a question to the slave states only? ‘I'o my comprehension 
it is addressed to the whole Union, It is property so addres- 
sed, and fully admits that, of right, the free states should be par- 
ties to the consultation. With organized abolitionism I have 
nothing todo, But as a citizen opposed to the continuance 
of slavery, I claim to havea lively interest in all consultations 
involving its continuance or its abolishment. But although 
Mr. Clay looks at us and asks, “what is to be done?” The 
slave holders say, you shall not touch this subject, Ani it 
is to shut out the opponents of slavery, from all discussion; it 
is in a determined regolution to silence them, thatthe most 
high handed invasions of the free man's rights have been 
enforced, by legislative gags, popular tomults, pulpit intimi- 
dations. “Whatis to be done?” Fiist and chiefly, the op- 
ponents of slavery must be heard. If nothing can be then 
done, the time will have arrived for the tame and helpless 
surrender to circumstances, which Mc. Clay evidently con- 
templates as the last resort. 

I say, the opponents of slavery must be heard, —The great 
question of human liberty, in this land, cannot be decided 
by the denunciations of masters, the accommodations of trade 
or the impulsive violences of infuriated men. Mr, Clay him- 
self cannoteffect this, ‘The effort he has made, strong as itis, 
must fail in compromitting to his views, the slavery antago- 
nists oftheland, Their passive deference to his behests can- 
not be pressed to far. I subjoin an apt illustration. 

“In the mad times of Sacheverel,” says Burgh in his Polit- 
ical Disquisitions, when many seemed willing to go all lengths 
in obedience to authority, a man ofsense took some pains to 


“give a lady, a friend of his, juster notions than she had of 


the limits of obedience—“Suppose,” says he ‘that the king, 
should scize, by a quo warranto, yout husband sestale, and 
make him and yourself and children beggars, would you 
think resistance unlawful?” “I should have much cause of 
complaint,” says the lady, “but (raising ber pretty eyes to 
heaven) we must not resist the Lord's anointed.” But, 
madam, I will put a harder case still, Suppose the king 
should force your ladaysbip into his bed, don’t you think 
your husband might lawfully promote an association for ex- 
tirpating such a brutish J'arquin?” ‘The lady with down- 
cast eyes, and a countenance covered with a rosy blush, an- 
swered—“The case now put, sir, is undoubtedly harder than 
the former; Dut ae the whole cin would be the king’s and 
kings are answerable to God only. Ido not think my husband 
could lawfully do anything towards vindicating his honor by 
violence.” 

“The gentleman knowing that the lady was like all the 
other votaries of passive obedience, staunch for the estab- 
lished church, and bitter, if a lady can be bitter, against the 
dissenters, resolved to put to her one question farther, which 
he did as follows—“Give me leave, madam,” says he, “to 
ask you once more; suppose the king should order your lady- 
ship to go to meeting?” “What,” says she, rising in a 
lovely passion which enlivened every feature, with eyes 
sparkling, lips quivering, and bosom heaving, “me to a wick- 
ed, schismatical, presbyterian meeting!” These opprobri- 
ous words she had learned from the parson of the parish,— 
“I would kill him,” says she, (clenching her pretty, little, 
weak, soft hand, which made the gentleman hope he should 
have the pleasure of a box on the ear,of which however he 
was disappointed, if I were to die for it, sooner than he should 
make me enter the door of a conventicle.” 

“If,” says the above author, ‘‘a weak delicate woman could 
be thus roused in defence ot what she called her religious 
liberty, surely a man ought to suffer emasculation as soon as 
to yield himself a voluntary slave.” 

And such should be his doom who voluntarily surrenders 
the freeman’s right to express his opinions, upon subjects of 
vital interest to his country. 








Anozitionism IN France.—The following arti- 
cle is extracted from a letter (dated Paris, October 
21, 1838,) of the Correspondent of the New York 
American. ‘The correspondent is one of our most 
distinguished citizens. 

“It is anticipated that the abolition of French 
negro slavery, which is connected with the sugar 
question, will occupy the legislature early in the 
next session. .The Paris abolitionists have not 
been idle since last spring. ‘They have constantly 
corresponded with the British societies, and ex- 
pect success from the occurrences in the British 
West Indies. They must succeed—however 
strong and well founded the Ministerial inclination 
for delay—if the prediction which I have just read 
in the London Courier be verified. ‘It will not be 
long before masters as well as men in our islands, 
will find that the substitution of free for slave labor 
has been for the benefit of both.’ The French, 
generally, question the philanthropy of England 
in the abolition of slavery. ‘They attribute the 
measure to calculations of interest alone—the man- 
ufacture of beet root sugar in Europe, and other 
events, having taught her that slave and sugar is- 
lands would ere long become unprofitable in the 


commercial sense.” 


What has become of the **Colonizationist,”’ 
published at Augusta, Kentueky? Several. sub- 
seribers to that Journal hereabouts, who paid in 
advance, are anxioys to know something of its 
suecess.—- Ohio News. 

And several priaters, who worked for nothing, 
upon the said paper, sand fowad themselves,” are 
equally anxious ‘‘to know something of its’ pro- 











prietor,— Daily News. 
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‘To CorresponpENTs.—We have several valua- 


ble communications on hand, which shall appear 
as soon as we can make room for them. We ap- 
preciate the favors of ‘Seventy-Six.”” May we 
not claim him as a regular correspondent? It 
would gratify us to know the real author of the ar- 
ticles over that signature. 
Colored People of Chillicothe, is on file for inser- 
tion in our next. 


SMUGGLING SLAVES INTO THE UNITED 
STATES. 

In the late debate on Colonization, Mr. Blan- 
chard argued, that if Colonization were successful 
in the South to any considerable extent, it would 
in its practical operations, encourage slave-smug- 
gling. For, the conscientious and better portion 
of the community being led to colonize their slaves, 
the unprincipled supporters of perpetual slavery 
would of course acquire the political power and 
influence, and of course use their efforts to coun- 
teract the laws prohibiting the introduction of slaves 
into the lower country: as the property of those 
who had sent away their slaves would naturally 
fall into the hands of these wicked, unscrupulous 
slaveholders, who would not be likely to hesitate, 
under the pressure of strong temptation to replen- 
ish the diminished stock of slaves. Facts were 
then adduced to show that smuggling had been 
practiced toa great extentin the far South. Mr. 
Gurley treated this argument lightly, and dis- 
credited the fact of such smuggling. We beg ‘the 
attention of those who may have thought Mr. 
Blanchard’s statements not sufficiently conclusive, 
tothe following from the New York American of 
Feb. 27th. 


Arguments for Slave-Smuggl'ng, and the Renewal of 
the African Slave-Trade—The New Orleans Courier of 
15th February, has these remarks: — 

It is believed that Afiican negroes lave been repeutedly 
introduced into the United States, ‘The number and the 
proximity of the Florida ports to_the island of Cuba make 
it no difficult matter; nor is our extended frontier on the 
Sabine and Red Rivers at all unfavorable to the smuggler. 
Human laws have, in all countries and ages, been violated 
— the inducement to do so afforded hopes of great 
profit. 

The United States law against the importation of Afri- 
cans could it be strictly enforced, might in a few years give 
the sugar and cotton planters of Texas advantage over those 
of this State; as it would, we apprehend, enable the former, 
under a suitable government, to furnish cotton and sugar at 
a lower price than we can do. 

The United States law may and probably does put mil- 
lions into the pockets of the people living between the Roa- 
noke and Mason and Dixon’s line; still we think it would 
require some casuistry to say that the present slave-trade 
from that quarter is a whit better than one might be made 
from Africa. One thing is certain—that its results are more 
menacing to the tranquility of the people in this quarter; as 
there can be no comparison between the ability and incli- 
nation to do mischief possessed by the Virginia negro and 
that of the rude and ignorant African. 

When giving publicity to such reflections as the subject 
secms to suggest, we protest against being considered advo- 
cates for any violation of the laws of our country. Every 
good citizen must respect those l.ws, notwithstanding he 
may deem them likely to be evaded by men less scrupulous. 








COLONIZATION MEETING. 
MR. MILLS. 

According to an intimation in our Jast paper, we 
proceed in this number to notice a few items oe| 
nected with the proceedings of the Colonization 
mecting last week. ‘The speakers on the occasion 
were, Rev. T. A. Mills, Rev. W. H. McGuffey, 
J. C. Vaughan, William Green, and Rev. Mr. 
Gurley. 

Mr. Mills said, he was attached to the Coloniza- 
tion cause, because he belived it would promote the 
interests of the white people. It was well known 
that the blacks were a disadvantage to the white 
population, being ignorant and degraded. In the 
Zastern states, where the laws respecting them 
were most favorable, there were, according to the 
statistics of crime, ten colored criminals, to a sin- 
gle white one. He was an advocate of the scheme 
then, because it proposed to separate this race 
from us. 

He also adhered to it, on the ground, that it 
would do good to the free colored people. ‘They 
were oppressed and degraded, and could not be ele- 
vated in this country. Some might dream as they 
chose, about this matter, but the cofored man could 
not rise among us. It was then for his interest, that 
he should go to a land, where he could enjoy his 
rights and privileges untrammeled. 

It had been asked, whetherit would be kind in 
the free people of color, to abandon their brethren 
in bondage in this country. What was meant by 
the question? How could the colored people, be- 
nefit the slave, by remaining here? Were they not 
degraded, oppressed, and without influence? It 
would be better for their enslaved brethren, that 
they should emigrate, and on the shores of Africa, 
build up for themselves a character and name, and 
found an empire of their own. 

He spoke of the operation of the scheme on 
general emancipation. He saw nothing in it im- 
practicable, regarded as a remedy for slavery. He 
then briefly sketched a plan, by which Kentucky, 
for instance, could rid herself of this evil, by Colo- 
nization. She would not of course send off the 
aged and infirm, or those who were underage. 
But, by making an appropriation sufficient to carry 
off a certain number of the males above twenty- 
five and the females above eighteen, it was evident 
that the whole number of slaves would soon be 
diminished,—the “producing stock” being *‘sent 
off.”’ 

We have not attempted to give any thing like a 
report of Mr. Mills’ speech, but only of a few points 
on which we would comment for a moment. : 

In dwelling upon the degradation of the edored 
man, Mr. Mills had not a word of rebuke for his 
oppressor. When he spoke of his ignorance, he 
expressed no abhorrence, not even the slightes| dis- 
approbation, of the laws which almost compelhim 
to beso. When he portrayed his vices, not a yhis- 
per of censure eseaped him, against the whiteman 
who had neglected his soul. Not an expredsion 
fell from his lips which could remind any one of 
the fact, that the colored man’s degradation was the 
erime of the whiteman. His remarks of this sub- 
ject, were directly calculated, we do not say intend- 
ed, to deepen prejudice against the colored man, 
and, by keeping out-of view the real eauwe of his 
abasement, to make such prejudice appear excusa- 
ble. As to the statement of Mr. Mills with regard 
to the comparative number of white and colored 
criminals, in the Eastern states, we believe it to be 
incorrect; though we have not the means at hand to 
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prove itso. . But, allowing it to be true, the com- 
parison was odiously ungenerous and unjust. Let 
him take a certain class of white persons, on a level 
as itrespects intelligence and the means of subsist- 
ence with the colored people,—and then tell us 

many more criminals would there be among 
the latter, than among the former? 

Once for all, however, we remark, that the esti- 
mate Mr. Mills has formed of the free people of 
color, is false, arid indicates any thing but an.ac- 
quaintance with the condition or character of the 
injuied persons of whom he speaks. 

Mr. Mills asks: what kindness to the slave is 

there in the free blacks remaining in this country? 
Much every way. The fact, that a colored peo- 
ple, exists at the North, many of whom possess 
preperty, are industrious, enterprising, enjoy a fair 
reputation as citizens, some of whom have distin- 
guished themselves by intellectual attainments of 
quite a high order; is a perpetual memento to the 
people of the free states of the manhood of the 
slave, and a monitor that.forbids their consciences 
to sleep over his wrongs. It exerts a similar, 
though perhaps more powerful influence over the 
people of the South. ‘This is one reason, why 
they generally are hostile to any attempts in the 
free states to elevate the character or condition of 
the free colored population. It is then a kindness 
to the slave, that his free brother showld remain 
in sight of his chains and wretchedness. If we 
were a colored man, we would drag out our three 
score ycars and ten, under contumely, wrong, and 
outrage, under the most grinding inflictions of an 
unmitigated prejudice, sooner than forsake the soil, 
wet with the tears of our brethren in chains. We 
would strive by habits of self-improvement, and 
the mightiest efforts after respectability and influ- 
ence, fo live the slave free. 
But, what shall we say of Mr. Mills’ plan of 
emancipation by Colonization? O, shame! He, 
a Christian minister, talking deliberately, of send- 
ing off, the producing class, males above 25, fe- 
males above 18, both under a certain age, in order 
to prevent further increase,—just as if they were 
dumb brutes; not even once glancing at the possi- 
bility that they might be unwilling to leave the land 
of their birth, or the parents who had cherished 
them in their infancy!’ We have not one word of 
comment for such cold-blooded cruelty. 


President McGuffy---the Better Way. 
The next speaker was Mr. McGuffy, President 
of the Cincinnati Callege. He was moderate, 
cautious, and liberal. From the time he had first 
bestowed any attention on the subject, he had 
been a Colonizationist; he believed the term 
equivalent to that of a friend of the colored 
man. But he was not opposed to other schemes, 
looking to the same great object,—the extinction 
of slavery. ‘This was a perplexing question. He 
did not presume that Colonization could remove 
this dreadful evil from the country; nor did he see 
any other way at present of accomplishing this 
desirable end. But some remedy would have to 
be found, and it was better to be doing something 
than nothing; therefore he was an advocate of Co- 
lonization, for he thought it, as yet, the better way. 
If others judged differently, he could not blame 


them. If they thought another scheme preferable, 
he was willing they should try it. If they could 


do more than Colonizationists were doing, he 
would bid them God speed. He supposed the 
colored man could not be elevated in this country 
to social equality. If he could be made civilly 
equal, he should rejoice. He was the friend of the 
colored man. 
This we do not doubt, for we have evidence of 
the fact. But, we would suggest a few reasons 
why Colonization is not the better way, or indeed 
any way at all, for remedying the evils to which 
the colored race is subject in our country. 
The source of these evils in the free states is pre- 
judice. We say nothing now of the moral charac- 
ter of this feeling, but simply state a matter of fact. 
True, Mr. Gurley in the late Colonization debate, 
while he attributed the degradation of the free col- 
ored man mainly to prejudice, alluded to “other 
causes;”’ but he did not name them, because, we 
presume, he could not. ‘This antipathy leads the 
Anglo-Saxon race to regard the negro as an alien, 
and to treat him as a being, who one day must 
and will be separated from them. “No matter how 
impracticable to the eye of reason appears this 
separation, a vague idea of such an event has taken 
possession of the public mind, and, strengthened 
by the prejudice which gave it birth, exerts the 
strong influences of a rational, fixed belief. It is 
only on this assumption that we can satisfactorily 
explain why legislation in regard to the colored 
man has been so uniformly oppressive and perni- 
cious. For surely, were all idea of a separation of 
the races given up, a large majority of the white 
population would see at once, that, by degrading 
laws against the colored people, they would injure 
themselves, by forming in their midst a corrupt- 
ing mass of ignorance and viciousness. Now, the 
Colonization Society is an organization of the 
prejudice of the white race against the colored; 
a palpable expression of the unfounded popular 
notion, that the two races can be separated. ‘This 
may be deemed. strong language, but ut is warrant- 
ed by facts. You may dignify this prejudice with 
the names of philanthropy, pity, patriotism: and, 
to a certain extent, these elements exist in an ac- 
tive form in many members of the Coloniza- 
tion Society. You do pity the negro; you sym- 
pathize with his unmeasured wrongs, and at the 
same time are touched with remorse, for you know 
that he is, what he is, because you and your fa- 
thers have wronged him. But, your antipathy 
will not suffer you to do all, that you might do, 
to compensate and relieve him here. You exclaim, 
that he cannot rise in this country, and doubtless 
you believe it; for you yourself, in the depths of 
your own soul may detect a lurking reluctance to 
set him elevated beside you, as your equal. Still, 
pressed by your conscience and humanity, you 
conclude that you will persuade him to go where 
he can be a man, without offending you. We 
say not this of President McGuffy, but of that 
large mass of persons, whom the Colonization 
scheme, if regarded at all as a benevolent one, 
would enlist in behalf of the colored man. It is 
prejudice, then, primarily, which gave origin to the 
Colonization Society, and keeps it alive,—contem- 
plating it, as we at present do, as a professedly 
philanthropic scheme. 

Now, Mr. McGuffy is a philosopher; and, bet- 
ter still, a candid man. We ask him then, if our 





view of the relations and feelings of the white 
race towards the colored, be correct; what must be, 
on sound principles of reasoning, the tendency of 
the cause he supports? He sees, that it comes in 
to the relief of a public mind, touched with com- 
passion for the colored man, and stricken with re- 
morse for the wrongs heaped upon him; but, at 
the same time driven by prejudice to regard him 
as an alien, and one on whom the full measure 
of christian charity cannot be bestowed, in this 
country. He sees too, that it proceeds upon the 
principle, not, itis true, avowed in its constitution, 
but proclaimed in its official reports and docu- 
ments,—a principle imbedded in popular preju- 
dice—that the colored man cannot be elevated un- 
der the overshadowing greatness of the white race. 
What, we ask, must be its effect? Is it not at 
once manifest to Mr. MeGuffy, that the Society 
must operate to strengthen this prejudice, surround 
this ruinous principle with ramparts of steel, and 
depress indefinitely the character and hopes of the 
colored population? Why, what is the Society? 
An abiding affirmation of the invincibility of pre- 
judice; an enduring, solemn declaration of the 
principle that there is no hope for the free man of 
color in this country; endorsed by multitudes of 
names, among the most illustrious in the republic, 
for piety, intelligence and patriotism; and, of 
course, doing all, that the highest authority can 
do, to sanction as immutable those very elements 
from which arise the evils of the free colored 
population. But there are other modes in whieh 
it must exert the same kind of injurious influence. 

It is evident, that, did no scheme of coloniza- 
tion exist in fact, or the imagination of the 
public, common sense, by fastening in every 
heart the. conviction that no member of the 
community should be left uneducated and un- 
eared for, and that, where any class is cast out 
from the protection of the law and the benefits of 
the common weal, the whole community must 
proportionately suffer, would incite to plans for 
meliorating the condition of the colored people; 
whence would naturally arise an improvement in 
their characters, and a consequent diminution of 
prejudice against them. And the conscience of 
the nation. too would plead their cause no less ef- 
fectually. For, it would not be possible for the 
American people, with their enlightened sense of 
justice, and their elevated humanity, to persecute 
and oppress always, or even for any considerable 
period, an unfortunate class of persons, born in 
their midst, whom it was impracticable to separate 
from them. Despite of prejudice, justice and gen- 
erosity would triumph, and schemes would every 
where be set on foot, for bringing up the whole 
class to the standard of good citizens. Such, we 
say, would be the results, worked out by common 
sense, conscience and humanity, did no scheme of 
colonization exist in fact or in speculation. 

Now, announce that the two races can probably 
be separated. Establish a society, which, incor- 
porating prejudice against color as its vital ele- 
ment, proclaims it ineradicable, and, in accordance 
with popular feeling, assumes that the colored race, 
in this country, must forever remain degraded. 
Let it give out, that it has devised a scheme, which 
at some future day, may suceed in transporting 
every colored person from these shores to a land, 
where in full fruition he may enjoy the rights 
and privileges, denied him here. Does not Mr. 
McGuffy see, that, on the very announcement of 
such a scheme, prejudice against color would ga- 
ther fresh Strength and courage? ‘That, an alliance, 
or compromise between this unjust feeling and 
conscience would be formed on the spot, the latter 
consenting for the former to eject the objects of its 
dislike out of the country, provided, the minister- 
ing angels of Piety and Humanity might be sent to 
wait upon them in their_exile? Does he not see, 
that from that moment, just in proportion as this 
scheme succeeded in deluding the white people 
with the hope, of their being able at some period 
to get rid of the offensive objects, no efforts 
would be made to overcome their prejudice, and 
any systematic attempt to improve the colored 
people, in this country, would almost be out of the 
question? Would not the philanthropy of the 
nation, amused with visionary schemes of bene- 
volence beyond the seas, grow blind to the good 
that might be done at home? Mr. McGuffy’s an- 
swer, we think, must be in the affirmative. 

What then are the facts? How does this rea- 
soning comport with things as they are? We 
fearlessly affirm that facts demonstrate the 
soundness of our argument. Colonization, or- 
ganized colonization, has generally been indif- 
ferent, often, openly hostile, to the improve- 
ment of the free people of color in this country. 
When has a colonization society passed reso- 
lutions deprecating the severe laws against the 
colored man, and denouncing the prejudice which 
originated them? When has a colonization socie- 
ty recommended or countenanced petitioning for 
the repeal of such laws? When has a colonization 
society expressed approbation of the praise-worthy 
attempts of colored men to improve their own con- 
dition, here? When has a colonization society 
devised any plan for benefiting the free man of 
color in this country? Would it be a violation of 
the constitution of such a society, to reprobate the 
indulgence of a proscriptive spirit against the peo- 
ple of color?’ The Ohio Colonization Society was 
organized, a few days after the passage of a re- 
solution in our-legislature, denying to the colored 
residents of the State, the constitutional right of 
petition. It held two successive meetings, but at 
neither of them, was the slightest notice taken of 
this atrocious act of oppression. And why? Some 
of the foremost men in getting up this resolution, 
were among the most active in the organization of 
the Society. Of individual colonizationists it may 
be truly said, that generally they have not been 
leaders in any plan of home-improvement, for the 
benefit of colored people. In perhaps the majo- 
rity of cases, they have been unwilling to do any 
thing in their behalf, here. In some, cases, they 
have been their most bitter persecutors. What 
schools hare they ever established for them in the 
West?) What philanthropic scheme have they 
ever projected for the promotion of their interests at 
home? We make notthese remarks invidiously, but 
simply to illustrate a principle. For with what zeal 
can we engage in any enterprise for the elevation 
of a people, who, we have solemnly declared, can- 
not be elevated? And what pressing motive is 
there for us to overcome our prejudice, so long as 





we hope to be rid of the unhappy subjects of it? 


So 


How then can President McGuffy think that 
Colonization on the whole is beneficial in its re- 
sults to the colored man; especially when he ad- 
mits, as admit he must, that the scheme consider-. 
ed as a remedy for slavery, is entirely impotent? 
Meantime, while its operations continue, the in-. 
jured people whose interests. it professedly aims 
to advance, remain neglected, proscribed, and 


the end will be gained? Just nothing at all. Some” 
day or other, we must abandon all delusive 
schemes, and set to work at once to mend their 
condition, in this country; after having wasted. 
half a century in making speeches, talking sophis- 
try, and spending money, to escape doing the 
very thing we ought to have done in the begin- 
ning. 

Will Mr. McGuffy now direct his attention to 
what we think, the better way. 


Abolitionism has organized societies, which, as- 
suming prejudice against color, or rather the spirit 
of caste to be anti-christian and inhuman, array 
themselves stubbornly against it, and declare that 
it can be, and ought to be, eradicated—to such an 
extent at least as to prevent it from operating in- 
juriously on the subject of it. ‘The assumption 
that the colored man cannot be elevated in this 
country, they repudiate utterly. Of course, they 
can sanction no project, that countenances this as- 
sumption, or proclaims such prejudice to be in- 
vincible. What must be the result of their prin- 
ciples?’ Mr. McGuffy understands human nature; 
and is familiar too with the process of following 
out general causes to their legitimate effects. We 
ask him,—what mus/ be the effect of such princi- 
ples, if sincerely embraced? Immediate, stren- 
uous and systematic action, in accordance with: 
common sense, common humanity, and a sense 
of duty, to improve the character and condition of 
free people of color, in this country. And what 
philosophy would predict, facts have verified.— 
Who are the chief opponents of all unequal and 
injurious laws against people of color? Aboli- 
tionists. Who are the leaders in petitioning and 
laboring for their repeal? Abolitionists. ‘To 
whom do colored people most commonly apply 
for succor orsympathy? ‘To Abelitionists, ‘The 
very fact of their being so commonly charged by 
the vulgar, as amalgamationists, is palpable testi- 
mony to the activity of their zeal in behalf of this 
people. Hence, you will find them contending 
that the colored man shall have his oath in a court 
of justice, shall be permitted to enjoy the benefits 
of the common school system, shall be protected 
by a jury trial, and released from all degrading 
disabilities. In Pennsylvania, they resisted the 
unrighteous effort to deprive him of the right of . 
suffrage. In this state, they have already institu- 
ted numerous schools for his benefit. We say 
not this to glorify abolitionists, but to illustrate a 
principle. Such benevolent action is but the pro- 
per resultof their principles. ‘Their patriotism, hu- 
manity and piety manifest themselves in this way, 
because their principles thus determine them.— 
Our Colonization friends may be equally patriotic 
and philanthropic, but these qualities in them, in 
obedience to their principles, expend their force 
chiefly on the colonists of Liberia. 
3c Next week, we shall proceed to comment 
upon the reasons assigned by Messrs. Vaughan and 
Green, for their attachment to the cause of Colo- 
nization. ‘The reader will perceive that we have 
chosen this mode, as the most proper, for show- 
ing the principal grounds of our opposition to Co- 
lonization. We thought that, by connecting our 
remarks with speeches delivered by men of esta- 
blished reputation for candor and intelligence, we 
should be apt to secure for ourselves a more atten- 
tive hearing. 








THE CLERGY--THE COLORED PEOPLE. 

It is a fact, worthy of notice, that the most for- 
midable supporters of slavery, in Cincinnati, are 
to be found among clergymen.* We reported 
some time ago the sermons of the Rev. Joshua 
Wilson, in vindication of the ftinciple of slavery. 
We now record, on sufficient authority, that a ser- 
mon of like character was delivered three sabbaths 
since, in the 9th st. Baptist Church, by the Rev. 
Mr. Lynd. In addition to these, we have a cler- 
gyman, under an anonymous title, writing essays 
in the Cincinnati Chronicle, to prove that the pro- 
perty-holding power over human flesh and blood, 
is not sinful in itself, and may be justified by cir- 
cumstances. Against these ministers of the gos- 
pel, who thus prostitute their influence to the sup- 
port of slavery, under present circumstances; and 
against that mass of the clergy whose silence and 
apparent unconcern on this subject, are among the 
best securities of the slave-system, one minister 
alone stands up openly in behalf of his country’s 
honor, and the rights of the oppressed and down- 
trodden slave. Let every American, who regards 
as priceless the principles his fathers died to es- 
tablish, honor this devoted minister. Let the se- 
lectest prayers of the slavery-hating christian be 
offered up in his behalf. His example is a living, 
burning rebuke to those who would enthrone 
slavery on the word of God, or by their silence, 
preach peace to the slaveholder. 
Have these defenders of Bible slavery ever 
weighed well the tendencies of their efforts? 
Can they aceount satisfactorily to their own minds 
for their conduct?’ Have they come to the conclu- 
sion, that the slave-holding power in this country 
is so feeble, that it requires the alliance of the pul- 
pit? Do they fear that the conscience of the slave- 
holder is in danger of becoming over scrupulous? 
Are they apprehensive that the hour of deliver- 
ance to the captive is too rapidly approaching? 
Perhaps, the mobs in favor of slavery have 
failed to convince them of the fidelity of the 
free states to ‘‘southern brethren.” Possibly, 
there may not be servility enough in this com- 
munity towards the south; or it may be, that 
the Black Law of our legislature is not to them 
sufficient evidence of our devotion to the master 
and indifference to the slave. Can it be, that these 
reverend gentlemen are afraid that Cincinnatians 
may be carried away by too fervent a zeal in be- 
half of liberty? If none of the reasons alluded 
to, has influenced their conduct, what do they 


* It may be well here to disavow any intention to dispar- 
age the christian ministry. We cannot forget that the cler- 
gy have contributed a greater number of efficient anti- 
slavery agents and lecturers, than has any other order of 


men. 





down-trodden, no general effort being made to< 
raise them from their degradation. And what.in. / 
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mean? Are they blind to the tendency of their 
sermons and writings? Can they not see that they 
are soothing the conscience of the slaveholder, and 
furnishing him. additional reasons why he should 
hold on to his iniquity? Why, there is scarce- 
ly a slave-driver in the south, there is aot a pro- 
slavery mobocrat in Cincinnati, who will not pro- 
nounce a benediction upon them for their good 
sense and patriotism. These see, what nothing 
but the grossest infatuation can prevent the reve- 
rend gentlemen from seeing, that such sermons 
and essays are the very defences needed for a sys- 
tem so rank with all kinds of abomination, as 
American slavery. 

The writer in the Chronicle attempts to discre- 
dit the work of ‘Thome and Kimball, simply be- 
cause it is entirely favorable to immediate emanci- 
pation; alludes to the doleful accounts from the 
West Indies, published in the pro-slavery papers; 
and then refers to the condition of the free people 
of color in this country, affecting to find therein a 
strong argument against immediate emancipation. 

“The experiment of imnrediate emancipation 
has been going on before our eyes for years, and 
we have before us thousands of examples. Let it 
be shown that the experiment so far as it has been 
made in our own country works well. Let it be 
shown that slaves emancipated here do not remain 
idle, improvident and other evil habits contracted 
in bondage—That their morality improves—That 
they increase their substance or comforts in living 
much beyond what they were in slavery—That a 
small colony like that planted in Ohio some years 
ago by a benevolent individual and furnished with 
a good outfit, would be likely to flourish, and in 
short that they are in general so honest, industri- 
ous and intelligent, that we might venture to add 
to their numbers, at once, tenfold with safety to 
ourselves and to them! Opposers of immediate 
emancipation base their opposition upon the expe- 
riment as it is going on here; and until it can be 
shown that it works well at home, it is in vain to 
tell us how it operates abroad.” 

Every abolition reader will recognize in the fore- 
going, the true spirit of colonizationism. We 
never knew a real colonizationist, who was not 
prone to undervalue the free colored man, and 
dwell on the dark side of his condition. And this 
is in accordance with the theory of the coloniza- 
tion society. ‘The very principle on which the 
scheme rests, recognizes ignorance, vice and 
degradation, as eS8sential and immutable ele- 
ments in the condition of the free man of color. 
He cannot be elevated in this country: —this is the 
assumption, which your genuine colonizatiozist 
believes as:fully as he believes his Bible. Can it 
ibe expected, that he should be solicitous to seek or 
willing to receive, evidences against his favorite 
‘theory? 

If the writer of the foregoing had not been pre- 
possessed with this most injurious notion, he might 
have found much in the condition of the free color- 
ed people of Cincinnati, to create at least a pre- 
sumption in favor of immediate emancipation. ‘The 
people of color here are generally peaceable, sober 
and well-behaved citizens. It is a rare circum. 
stance to see a drunken colored man in our streets; 
and we believe we have never been called on to 
give charity toa colored beggar. ‘Their own poor 
and helpless, they take care of cheerfully, though 
their means are not always abundant. ‘That they 
have persons among them, of good sense and _res- 
pectable attainments, the Chronicle writer may 


“see, if he will take the trouble to refer to resolu- |’ 


tions respecting colonization, passed at a large 
meeting of the colored people of this place, and 
published a few numbers since in the Philanthro- 
pist. Although pressed upon by public sentiment, 
and cut off from the benefits of the common school 
fund, they have three large day schools in active 
operation among them—two of them supported by 
themselves exclusively. This is the more remarka- 
ble, when it is considered, how many of them have 
been obliged to devote the profits of their labor for 
years to the purchase of their own bodies, or the 
redemption of some near relative from slavery. 
They have also three churches, several large sab- 
bath schools, and a large total abstinence society. 
They generally regard the sabbath day as holy ; 
and, it is wall known, that a majority of the bar- 
bers a good while ago, adopted the practice of clo- 
sing their shops, and doing no business on the sab- 
bath. Of these facts, and many more equally 
creditable to the colored people, we presume 
this writer is ignorant. We fear he cares more 
about getting the free colored population out of 
the country, than doing them good init. If he 
would visit them, and inquire a little into their real 
condition, he would find abundant evidences in fa- 
vor of emancipation, even though effected under 
circumstances calculated to depress and cripple the 
energies of the emancipated. 


But, if hg be still sceptical as to the benefits 
which freedom has conferred on the colored peo- 
ple of this place, let him direct his attention to 
Canada. ‘There the colored man is not degraded 
beneath the power of that absurd and abominable 
prejudice, which grinds him to the ‘dust in this 
country. ‘There he will see the experiment of 
immediate emancipation carried on among slaves 
who have colonized themselves with their own 
consent, without the help of friend Gurley or the 
patronage of legislatures. Let him read and ponder 
well the following letter, from an unquestionable 
source. 


From the Emancipator, 
COLORED EMIGRANTS IN CANADA. 
Packet Snip Unitep States, 
Off Sandyhook, Feb, 14, 1839, 

Rev. J, Leavitt: 

Dear Sir.—I cannot better employ part of a 
calm day than by communicating to you the in- 
formation relative to the colored people in Canada, 
which I alluded to in the course of conversation a 
few days ago. 

In the first place, I shall state that the colored 
people who come to Canada (although chiefly 1 
believe runaway slaves) manifest generally a desire 
to learn to read and write, and to acquire proper- 
ty, respectability and a good name; and in the 
second place I shall briefly recapitulate some of 
the facts and reasons upon which I found this 
statement. 

1. I have been highly gratified to see the 
brotherly and affectionate manner in which a fu- 
gitive from bondage is received by his brethren in 
Canada. This is manifested in various ways, but 
one of the first offices of kindness that is under- 
taken by them towards the new comer, especially 
if he be young, is to teach him to read, and per- 
haps to write, And if you enter into conversa- 
tion with a colored man, and ask him if he can 
read, if he answer in the negative, he will proba- 
bly assign as a reason that he has only been a few 
months in Canada. 

2. The disposition to acquire property and bet- 











ter their circumstances in the world, is shown by 
the general desire they manifest to become pro- 
prietors of the soil, and engage in agricultural 
pursuits. In the Western, Niagara, and London 
districts, there are not only considerable settle- 
ments of colored people exclusively, but in some 
places they are scattered here and there amongst 
the rural population, of all origins. However 
small his farm may be, and however humble his 
dwelling, the colored man wishes to have a spot 
he can call his own, to be a home for his family. 
And these settlements and farms belonging to the 
African race, are, generally speaking, as well ma- 
naged as those of their neighbors. 

3, ‘The intense desire that exists among them 
Lto acquire respectability a and good name, is mani- 
fested in various ways, which a few facts and 
statements will illustrate. For instance, in the 
colored companies raised in Upper Canada, 
amounting in all, [ believe, to seven or eight, 
scarcely an instance of drunkenness or insubordi- 
nation has occurred since they were first embo- 
died, although such offences were lamentably pre- 
valent amongst the white militia, whether incor- 
porated or not. ‘This must surely be attributed to 
‘Pesprit du corps,”’ or rather ‘de couleur,” for it 
cannot be supposed that they are either better edn- 
eated or better informed upon the nature of their 
duty and responsibility than their Anglo-Saxon 
comraces. 

The entire absence of colored beggars, whilst 
those of other origins abound, may also be addu- 
ced as an evidence of their anxiety to be respect- 
able; but the most conclusive testimony that [ can 
adduce to the fact, is that of George Gurnet, Esq., 
for a numer of years mayor of the city of ‘loron- 
to, who. stated ina public meeting in that city, 
in my hearing, that since the establishment of a 
public soup-kitehen or house of industry in that 
city, they had had applications for relief from all 
classes, except the colored population. And that 
in his capacity of sitting magistrate, he had been 
under the necessity of noticing for a series of years 
that the proportion of offences against the laws 
was much smaller, in proportion to their numbers, 
amongst the colored population than any other 
class. He would not state what class committed 
the greatest proportional amount of crimes, but he 
repeated emphatically, that the colored. population 
of the city not only performed all the duties of 
citizens as well as any other class, but committed 
the smallest proportional amount of offences against 
the laws. ‘he same testimony was confirmed 
by several gentlemen of high respectability pre- 
sent, and all concurred in admiring the alacrity 
with which they had turned out in defence of the 
government which protected them. 


I have made it a point in the course of long 
business intercourse with many of the meréhants 
who reside in the midst or vicinity of colored set- 
tlements, to enquire into the character maintained 
by that portion of their customers, and the testi- 
mony has invariably been favorable. ‘Those who 
were most cautious in expressing admiration, ad- 
mitted that, as aclass, they were as honest, indus- 
trious, and temperate as their neighbors, but the 
greater part expressed their decided conviction 
that they were more sober and respectful, paid 
their debts more honestly, and were altogether 
pleasanter to deal with or to hire as servants than 
any other class. Itis true I met with some who 
accused thein universally of idleness or dishon- 
esty, but I have always noticed by a very singu- 
lar coincidence that these men were Americans. 

If the above statements form any proof that im- 
mediately emancipated slaves are able to manage 
their own affairs, you may rely upon their accu- 
racy, as they have come under my own observa- 
tion in the course of a long business acquaintance 
with Upper Canada, through which I have fre- 
quently journeyed from one extremity to the other. 

Iam your obedient servant, 
JOHN DOUGAL. 





HOSPITALITIES &c. 

It seems, that while the Kentucky Commission- 
ers were at Columbus, our Levislatois fared 
sumptuously, not to be sure, every day, but still 
often enough to make them feel very benevolent to- 
wards their open handed, and good-living guests. 
‘There are several ways of reaching a man’s good 
will. A full stomach and ravished palate are po- 
tent negotiators. ‘The Kentucky Commissioners, 
if accounts speak true, were sagacious diplomat- 
ists. 

When the deed of infamy was consummated, 
and the bill of abominations passed, a kind of gen- 
eral jollification and glorification was got up at Co- 
lumbus. On the 23d of February, to show with 
what ahearty good will Ohio had agrecd to be- 
come the slave catcher of Kentucky, certain of the 
citizens of Columbus gave a collation to their dis- 
tinguished guests, the Kentucky Commissioners. 
Among those who figured in the preliminary ar- 
rangements, were John A. Bryan, and Samuel 
Medary. ‘At the appointed hour the Commis- 
sioners were escorted to the place of meeting.’’— 
Rob. W. McCoy was called to preside. Matthew 
Johnson, G. M. Flood and Leander Ransom were 
vice presidents. ‘The festive board was sumptu- 
ously laden, and beautifully decorated with emblems 
and mottos befitting the occasion.” ‘Then they 
drank and made merry, gave toasts and made 
speeches. James I. Morehead delivered a speech 
of thrilling eloquence, three quarters of an hour 
long—‘“‘equal,”’ it is said, ‘to the occasion.” — 
We don’t doubt it. ‘Col. Smith was called, and 
responded briefly ina speech full of patriotic sen- 
timents and proud recollections!’’ Dr. Drake min- 
gled too in this metry-making over our infamy— 
this glorying in shame. He ‘addressed the mee- 
ting at considerable length in the happiest man- 
ner.”’ Recollecting, it may be, the exemplary 
meekness with which Ohio had bowed herneck to 
receive the yoke of Kentucky slaveholders, and “<fill- 
ed with pleasing emotions and harmonious feelings, 
the company dispersed; alone regretting that this 
was their farewell interview with their distinguish- 
ed guests.” 
be a final farewell? Cannot the slaveholder of 
Kentucky manufacture some new exactions to lay 
upon us? There is such a luxury in submission 
and slave-catching, that our considerate neighbors 
ought to get some new device ready by the next 
session of our legislature in order to gratify our 
taste for being slaves. 











POLITICAL TRUST-WORTHINESS. 

James Welch, representative from Stark Coun- 
ty, in the Assembly of this State, voted in favor 
of Brough’s resolution that blacks and mulattoes, 
residents of this state, have no constitutional right 
of petition. ‘The same man was absent, when the 
vote was taken on Flood’s resolution, to reject a 
petition from colored people of Cuyahoga. ‘The 
same man voted in favor of the adoption of Flood’s 
pro-slavery resolutions. ‘The same man voted in 
favor of the engrossmentof the Black Bill, that 
bill which strips the colored man of the right of 
jury-trial, as well as almost every other protection. 
The same man voted in favor of the indefinite post- 
ponement of a bill reported on Feb. 20th to pro- 





May we not hope, that this will not 


vide for compensation for damages done by mobs. 
Of course, he went with his party, in electing Mr. 
Tappan, in place of Senator Morris. 

To show Abolitionists what they have to deal 
with, and to put them on their guard against fur- 
ther impogjtion, we ask them to read the subjoined 
letter from this same man, in reply to one contain- 
ing the following questions, 


Will you favor the repeal of all laws of our state, 
which make distinctions on account of color! 2d. 
Will you vote fora law granting to persons alleged to 
be fugitive Slaves, the right of trial by jury? 3d. 
Will you favor the re-election of ‘Thomas Morris 
to the United States Senate? 

Now for the letter which we copy from the Ohio 
Repository. 

JAMES WELCH’S LETTER. 
“Waynesburgh, O., Oct. 3d, 1838. 

“Sir,—Yours of the 27th Sept. was this morn- 
ing put into my hand, and amidst a throng of bu- 
siness I take a few minutes to answer you briefly 
as follows: did time and circumstances permit, I 
should be more full. 

My sentiments on the subject of Slavery is un- 
changed; and unchangeable except by. the foree 
of truth. Aside from instructions from my con- 
stituents to vote otherwise, I would answer your 
first interrogatory in the affirmative. I hold that 
the soverign power is in the people, and their right 
to instruct their Representatives—they as well as 
the Representative, ever keeping in view the Con- 
stitution of the State and of the U. States—and 
the principles of the ‘Declaration of Indepen- 
dence.’ In like manner I would answer your se- 
cond interrogatory—the right of trial by jury, in 
the opinion of your humble servant, ought to be 
the privilege’of every animated being in human 
shape; and that too in the country where he may 
reside or be found—unless he is accused of high 
crimes against the laws of another state. ‘To your 
third interrogatory, I would say thatI now know 
of no reasons why I (or you) should not support 
Mr. Morris for the Senate of the United States;— 
he most assuredly meets our views of policy better 
than any other before the people of Ohio for that 
high place of honor and trust, unless you have 
knowledge on that subject not public and not with- 
in the reach of your humble servant. Yours with 
sentiments of respect,” 


JAMES WELCH. 
To Edward Brooke, Marlborough. 








Honor To wHom HONOR.—People* may wishrto 
know the enlightened and high-minded patriot, to 
whom, more than any other single man, Ohio is in- 
debted for that monument of her justice, humah- 
ity, and exalted self-respect,—we mean the Black 
Bill. The following extract from the Ohio Re- 
pository will show. 


“The Bill was reported by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee to whom the subject had been referred, on 
the memorial from Kentucky, and the whole man- 
agement of the bill in the House was by that Com- 
mittee confided to Mr. Anprews, of Franklin.— 
Every objection raised to the bill was met by him 
as a profound constitutional Lawyer and able States- 
man always meet, similar objections, not by low, 
cunning management, but on the great principles 
contained in the constitution of the United States, 
and the broad and liberal policy we should always 
pursue in relation to our sister States. Indeed, the 
effort of Mr. Andrews in bringing forward and 
sustaining this Bill, has seldom, if ever, been 
equalled, in Ohio. Iam certain Mr. Webster or 
Mr. Clay could not, ina similar case, have sur- 
passed him. Franklin county may indeed be 
proud of her Representative.” 

The time will come, when this young aspirant 
after notoriety, who now glories in wearing the 
livery of his slave holdiag masters, will curse. the | 
day that saw him prostitute his youthful powerste., 
the support of a Law, which has already subjected 
Ohio to the contempt of the slaveholder, and the 


abhorrence of every man of ordinary humanity. 








A Business Transaction. 


We clip the following from the Selma (Ala.) 
Free Press. 


“The proceeds arising from the sale of negroes 
during the last week at Montgomery, belonging to 
the estate of McIver, deceased, exceeded the ex- 
pectations of every one, On the first day sale 
there was disposed of for cash— 

188 for $61,478, averaging +521. 

On the second day, on a credit of one and two 
years— 

30 brought $67,950, averaging $755. 

On the third and last day, on a credit of one and 
two years— 

34 brought $28,016, averaging $834. 

The negroes, taken asa whole might be called 
avery ordinary lot—a large portion of them very 
old, and some very young. Whether the ‘times” 
will authorise the prices given, we leave to those 
who have noticed the rise and fall of cottomduring 
the past ten years.’’—Mont. Adv. 

This is the *‘domestic institution,’ which some 
of our Clergymen in Cincinnati would fain apolo- 
gise for. 


J 
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Clinton County Anti-Slavery Society. 





Ata meeting of the Clinton County Anti-Slave- 
ry Society, held in Wilmington, March Ist. 1839, 
it was 

Resolved, ‘That the right of Petition is inherent 
and inalienable, and that the flagrant violation of it, 
during the present session of Congress, calls for 
renewed and increased effort to abolish a system 
which has already deprived three millious of our 
countrymen of liberty, and is now encroaching up- 
on ours. 

fiesolved, ‘That our Representative, Thomas 
Patterson in his vote on the “Black Bill’? and by 
his other recorded votes has swerved from the 
principles he professed before his election, and is 
therefore unworthy the support of conscientious 
voters. 

Resolved, ‘That we earnestly desire to be law~ 
abiding citizens, but when our Legislature subser- 
vient to the designes of slaveholders shall compel us 
to decide between obedience to wicked laws, abo-, 
litionists cannot hesitate in their choice. 

Resolved, ‘That when the ordinance of ’87 and 
the Constitution of Ohio, shall have been so fart 
contravened as that slavery shall be the law of the 


a man’s skin shall be rendered prima facia ev+ 
dence that he is a ‘‘fugitive from labor or service,” 
it will be time enongh for Ohio to attempt to limit 
the charities of her citizens, and to determine the 
penalty due for the crime of ‘feeding the hungry,” 
“clothing the naked,” or lodging “him who hith 

not where to lay his head.”’ 

Resolved, That the Secretary be and is hereb 
instructed tovoffer the foregoing resolutions for ppb- 
lication in the WesTerN Wuic. 
A. BROOKE, Secretary. 








At a meeting of the anti-slavery society of New 
Athens and vicinity, held the 17th ult. the follow- 
ing resolutions amongst others were unanimously 
passed. a] 

Resolved, That whilst we rejoice that so matty} 
mighty minds have independently espoused, the 
cause of freedom throughout our beloveh country; 
we nevertheless have cause to mourn in view OF} 
the awful responsibility resting on most of our ed, 
itors of public papers, preachers and public teach) 


F 


soil, and liberty the exception, or when the color af | | 


4o*pass the bill. 





withholding from the public, the arrogant demands 
of slaveholders, the inroads that slavery is making 
on.our rights and liberties, clearly exhibited in the 
action of mobs, as well as in legislative resolutions 
and enactments, setting at defiance all law, subver- 
ling the foundations of our free institutions, and 
shaking to its centre this mighty republic, silence 
(under such circumstances) is criminal, slavery 
must die or union and liberty be lost. 

Resolved, That as freemen, we despise the 
tontse-pursued by the-scrvile members of | the 
House of Congress, from the free States, who could 
basely surrender the right of petition, nay, lend 
their aid to fetter and bring down the most sacred | 
right of freemen, to appease the demon of slavery, 
as acted out in the passage of Atherton’s gag reso- 
lutions,.and in view of said action, we are ready to 
exclaim, that men, whoonsuch subjects andon such 
ocevasions, shrink from their high responsibility to 
their country, who are afraid to proclaim before 
the civilized world their obedience to her constitu- 
tion and laws, their devotion to her safety and their 
regard for the rights of their fellow men, are un- 


Pworthy of seats in high places, unworthy. of the 


power with which their constituents have clothed 
them, and fit subjects for contempt. 

Resolved, ‘Phat the above resolutions be pub- 
lished in the Cadiz Organ and Belmont Chron- 
i@le, 


“JOUN G. McCOLLOUGH. Sec. 
_ Jan. 1838. 





Lewis Tappan. 

Ina late number we gave an account of the pro- 
ceedings at the Broadway ‘Tabernacle Presbyterian 
church, with reference to Mr. ‘Tappan. ‘The fol- 
lowing is the sentence of the Session as entered 
in their records:—“On- motion resolved, ‘That the 
question be putto Mr. Tappan, whether he adheres 
to his determination expressed by him of retaining 
the Stenographer against the order of Session, to 
which he replied, I adhere to my determination— 
Wherefore, Resolved, that-Mr. Lewis ‘Tappan be 
and hereby is excluded from the communion of the 
Church, till he give evidence of repentance, for 
Contumacy in refusing to submit to the order of 
Session, in relation to retaining a Stenographer for 
the purpose of taking minutes and spreading all 
the circumstances of the case before the public, 
and refusing to submit to other decisions of the 
Session.” 

From this sentence the aecused entered an ap- 
peal and complaint. to the Third Presbytery of 
New York, before whom the parties have been 
fully heard, on five successive days. ‘The final de- 
cision was made on Monday last, when eleven 
members of the Presbytery voted to sustain the ap- 

eal, and fourteenin the negative. Consequently 
MrT. remains suspended from the communion 
of that Church. An appeal can be taken to the 
Synod, which is composed of several Presbyteries 
belonging to this city and the neighboring coun- 
ties. : 

The accused took his short-hand writer to the 
Presbytery, and no objections were made by any 
member of that body to his taking minutes of all 
the proceedings! We forbear to make further com- 
ments on these extraordinary transactions. ‘They 
belong tothe history of the eventful age in which 
we live. —£man. 








BI the late Debate, Mr. Gurley read an edi- 
torial article, from the Liberia Herald, showing a- 
mong other things, what a colored man could do in 
Africa. Below werepublish an article from the 
pen of Mr. Cornish, a colored man, editor of the 
Colored American, in New York. It will show what 
acolored man can doin America. ‘The article strikes 
us, as abounding in good sense, neatly expres- 
sed. We do not think Mr. Gurley has ever allu- 
ded to this paper or its editor,in his Christian States- 
man. It would not do,—‘the colored man can 


are : bic. 
poverbe elevated. ip this country. What care we 
Ow many papers they establish, or how many ev- 


idences they give of improvement? Men they 
can’t be tillthey go to Liberia.” 


THE MEANS OF OUR ELEVATION. 


We hope our people will never be led, by any circumstan - 
ces whatever, to entertain the rain hope of becoming a res- 
pectéd and elevated people in any other way than by avail- 
ing themselves of the legitimate and appropriate means. 
We must become cqually virtuous—equal in education and 
wealth with our white bretheren, before we can be equal in 
standing and influence. 

To accomplish these desirable, and to our interest and hap- 
piness, indispensible objects, we must pursue the same meas- 
ures which they have done—we must be industrious, enter- 
prising and economical—we must become mechanics and 
artists—we must be found in all the callings and measures of 
a virtuous, independent, refined and intelligent life—prose- 
cuting them with the same diligence and self-denial, with 
which our white brethern have succeeded, 

We must avail ourselves of all the means of public and 
private education—-husband our resources, and expend a fair 
proportion of them in the establishment of libraries, reading 
rooms, useful lectures and all the machinery of useful practi- 
alknowledge and refinement. We must be temperate in 
eating and drinking—efficient and tangible in all that we 
plan and all we do. fe 

We are often grieved, lest too many of our afflicted and 
injured people should lie upon their oars, and wait in the 
yain hope that abolitionists would some day change public. 
opinion and then they woul be elevayed. ‘Mhis, dear read- 
-ers, never can eflect our elevation. Were public sentiment 
changed to-morrow, it must be from tyranny to sympathy: 
we should still be objects of pity rather than of elevation, 

We have also feared lest our Anti-Slavery friends should 
make gross and fatal mistakes on this subject, and drag our 
people from their appropriate sphere, before they are pre- 
pared for it. Wehave seen too great a disposition on their 
part, in the goodness of their hearts, to bring forward dolor- 
ed men without the requisite quatifications—to place them 
in responsibilities and bring them into comparison with men, 
to whom they bear no proximity in knowledge, education 
or,refinement. Such a course is fatal to all the efforts 
made and prospects entertained by the more intelligent and 
judicious of our brethren. If we teach our people, or lead, 
or even leave them to believe themselves qualified, with- 
out education or intelligence, and without the natural requi- 
sites to act and associate with the first of our white breth- 
ren, we do them incalculable harm—we leave them to think 
effort and improvement superfluous, and we also paralyse the 
efforts of those who know better. 

We hope for the time to come, the influential of our white 
friends, whom we love, andin whom we have so much con- 
fidence, wil be very careful in seconding our efforts to per- 
suade our brethren, everywhere, that in all respects they 
must at least possess equal natural, moral, and intellectual 
advantages, with our pale faced fellow-citizens, before they 
@xpect equal elevation and infucuce, We also hope they 
will be more careful, for the time to come, in leading us 
into fields of industry, enterprise and profit, than they are to 
lead us into situations of show and responsibility, But place 
us within the “arena,” and leave us by physical, moral-and 
mental action, to work ovr own way to wealth, influence and 
elevation, It should be the part of our frends to “gather 
out the stones and cast up the highway,” but ours to walk 
therein, 








THE BLACK BILL. 


Asevery particular in relation to the passage of this abom- 
inable bill, must be of interest to the reader, we republish from 
the Cincinnati Chronicle, the following vePy interesting ac- 
count of the action of the slavery majority in the Senate, 
and the noble conduct of the few who spurned the exactions 
of slavery. ’ 
Letters from the Metropolis. 


NUMBER X, 


The Kentucky Fugitive Bill—A night session—Conduct 
of the majority in Senate. 

The matter of mostinterest here since the date of my last, 
has been the Kentucky Fugitive Bill, Judge Smith of Leb- 
anov, and not Mr. ‘lod, as I expected, replied to Mr. Pow- 
er’s argument on the constitutional power of our Legislature 
I have notes of the discussion pro and con, 
but will not have space to give you anything like « satisfac- 
tory account of it. Mr. Powers, you will recollect, main- 
tained that the Legislation asked for by Kentucky, was both 
inexpedient and beyond the constitutional power of the Le- 
gislature of Ohio. Mr. Smith argued both the expediency 
and the constitutional power, but failed, as I think, to over- 
throw the positions upon which Mr, Powers most satistacto- 











ers, for their silence on the subject of Slavery; in, 


rily relied. Both gentlemen were able, eloqueut, and ingeni- 
ous, ‘I'he bill is now a law, the House having agreed to all 
the amendments of the Senate. But one amendment was 
made to it, after it left the hands of the Judiciary Committee 
of the Senate; this was, that a‘trial and dischurze under the 
law of Coxgress, shall be alar to eny preceeding under the 
law of this State. 

You have probally heard efe this, of the tyranuical attempts 
of the majority in the Senate, on ‘Thursday night last, to 
gag the mouths of the little band of opponents to the bill. 
I was one of two spectators, who remained in the Senate 
Chamber the whole of that night, wakeful and observing; 
and T feel it tobe aduty which I owe to the people, to give 
a plain statement of the transactions upon that occasion. I 
must necessarily be very succinct; but I hope to represent 
things correctly, and to make myself understood. 

Mr, Powers concluded his speech about four o’clock on 
Thursday afternoon, when Mn Smith arose in reply. This 
gentlemen kept the floor till six o’clock, when the Senate 
took a recess fur one hour, At seven o’clock Mr. Smith re- 
sumed, and continued till a little past ‘nine. —When he con- 
eluded an effort was made to adjourn, by the opposers of 
the bill; but this failing, Mr. Stokely took the floor, and 
spoke for perhaps three quarters of an hour. Atthe close of 
his remarks, another motion for adjournment wasmade, and 
negatived, The question was then put on Mr, Powers’ mo- 
tion to strike out the first five sections of the bill, when that 
gentleman made an appeal to the magnavimity and common 
sense of the majority, but found himself speaking to what, 
for the time being, was nof, ‘This renewed aitempt proving 
abortive, as others had, Mr. Powers was compelled, at the 
unseasonable hour of ten o’c!ock, to take the floor in reply to 
Mr. Smith, or suffer what he considered the false assump- 
tions and incorrect conclusions of that gentleman to pass 
without an attempt to expose them. 

The friends of the bill on the Whig side of the-hall, at this 
juncture, expressed. their willingness, and even anxiety; to 
adjourn, that its enemies might have an opportunity of re- 
plying to Mr, Smith, and offering what other amendments 
they wished to propose, ata proper time, But it here be- 
came apparent, that the Van Buren majority of the Senate, 
all of whom intended to vote’ for the bith; ‘had’ deterinined 
that no adjournment should take place till the motion to 
strike out should be disposed of and the bill be ordered to its 
engrossment. Every effort was made by Messrs. James, 
Smith, and Green, the warmest friends of the bill in the Svn- 
ate, to induce then to give -way, but in vain, Some eight 
or ten motions to adjourn were made, after ten o’clock at 
night; and upon every call of the yeas and nays, the whole 
Van Buren strength was recorded in the negative. All of 
the Whigs voted in the affirmative, on every motion. 

Under these circumstances, Messrs. Powers, Thomas, and 
Wade, successively took the floor, in favor of the motion to 
strike out, and against the merits of the bill generally. Sev- 
eral times there was not a quorum withite the bar, and calls 
of the Senate had to be ordered. -At othér times some five 
or six members would be off laying in a supply of oysters and 
ale, and another five or six either nodding or snoreing over, 
their desks; yet the majority refused to adjourn! About 
day-break, worn out and disgusted, the opponents of the bill 
gave way. A cal) of the Senate was then ordered, when 
it was found that some eight or ten members had decamped 
during the night. ‘Phe Sergeant-at-Arms was despatched to 
the different hotels after these, and bringing them up, from 
their warm beds, in the course of some forty or fifty minutes, 
the question on striking out was put and lost, the bill order- 
ed tobe engrossed, and the Senate adjourned at forty-five 
minutes past seven on the morning of the 22d! 

On this palpable attempt of a majority, to trample ou the 
rights of a minority ina hall of legislation, and prevent a full 
and fair discussion of some of the most solemn and impor: 
tant questions that are ever presented for the consideration 
of a deliberative body, I leave you and your readers to make 
your own comments. I consider the entire proceeding total- 
ly unjustifiable; and am well convinced that although the 
consciences of the majority may excuse their conduct, the 
people will hardly overlook it. I have heard Messrs, Pow- 
ers, ‘"homas, Stokely, and Wade, censured for not giving 
way sooner, as it must have been evident to them that the 
majority had prejudged the matter, and were determined to 
pass the bill. But with a knowledge of the whole discus- 
sion, and although differing somewhat from those gentle- 
men as to the policy of the enactment, I approve and applaud 
their conduct throughout, 








GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF OHIO. 
Senate. 
Friday February 22, 1839, 

Senate met pursuant to adjournment. 

On motion of Mr, Uod, the Senate took up the bill in re- 
lation to fugitives from labor or service in other States, which 
was read the third time. 

Mr, Jones moved to strike out the pieamble, which was 
agreed to, 

Mr, Smith moved a slight amendment, by way of ryder, 
which was agreed to; 

Mr, Powers moved an amendment, by way of ryder, ma- 
king it a penal offense, punishable by fine and imprisonment 
to arrestany person charged with being a fugitive from la- 
, jot hi jal under either. 
this-act; or the law: of pope of 1 ies fugitive 
shall have been tried under one law and discharged. 

The amendment was disagreed to, yeas 11, nays 24. 

Mr. Smith then moved to amend by proving that a trial 
and discharge under the law of Congress of 1793, shall be a 
bar to any proceeding under this act, Agreed to unani- 
mously, f 

The question was then taken on the passage of the bill, 
which was decided in the affirmative, as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs, Allen, Bates, Brady, Craighill, Green, 
Harlan, Holmes, Hosteter, [hrig, James, Mathews, McLaugh- 
lin, Oliver, Rodgers Smith, Shannon, Spangler, Saylor, Shi- 
deler, Stadden, Thompson, Tod, Utter, Vanmeter, Walton, 
and Speaker--26, 

Nays--Messrs. Birch, Cox; Fuller, Morsgs, Powers, Stoke- 
ley, 'homas, ‘Tracy, Wade, and white—10. 

February 23 1839. 

Mr. Wade gave notice that at some subsequent day of the 
present session, he would, on behalf of himself and others, 
enter his protest against the passage of the act entitled “An 
act relating to fugitives from labor or service from other 
States. 2 

Monday March 11, 1839. 

Senate met pursuant to adjournment. 

Mr. Wade presented a memorial of citizens of Preble coun- 
ty, remonisrating against the provisions of the law in rela- 
tion to fugitives from labor or service in other States, which 
was read, laid upon the table, and ordered to be printed, 


Several other memorials of this kind were presented; some 
in the House. One of the members, Mr, Flood, we think, 
thought such a memorial ai insult ‘to the Housé, and would 
have had it rjected at once. They were laid on the table, 
Wonder if the people of Ohio can’t rectify these matters 
next year, . 





For the Philanthropist, 
To the Rev. A. Shinn. 

Sir,—I am highly pleased with your remarks 
on civil government, and I am disposed to. go 
further in the same channel than you have gone, 
but not further than what you have said fairly im- 
pies. Hence I very much wish to exchange 
thonghts with you in this matter; but as some of 
the chief of the adolition party do not thiuk it pro- 
per to have it connected with their cause, I think 
it proper to choose another paper than the Philan- 
thropist for its discussion. Please be kind enoagh 
to select the paper, and advise me of it in the Phi 
lanthropist. Yours, &c. — 





M. 








For the Philanthropist, 
; THE ECHO. 

Columbus, March 1st 1839. 

One of the members of the Legislature said he 
wanted 5000 of the special Message of the Gov- 
ernor,.on the subject of the Kentucky Mission, 
printed, that they might get the echo from the peo- 
ple. This morning the following petition was 
presented by Mr. Wade, from 28 voters. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the State of Ohio. 

Whereas, the rights of our fellow citizens have 
been infringed by the citizens and public authorities 
of Kentucky under pretence of their being fugitives 
from justice or slaves from the State of Ky., and 
detained in the Kentucky jails at great expense to 
said citizens of Ohio. 

The undersigned, citizens and voters of Lick- 
ing Co. Ohio, petition your honorable body to 
send a delegation to the Legislature of Ky. and 
demand of that state a full remuneration for time 
and expenses to all our citizens who have been 


ces;—And that they request the Legislature of 


from committing depredations upon our citizens 
in future. | 

And as slavery is like to be the occasion of con- 
tinual turmoil between the two States, that the 
Commissioners request the Legislature of Ky., to 
take measures for its speedy abolition. 

The above petition: was referred to a select com- 





mittee. Isend it to: you to. make what use of it 


visions of | 


Kentucky tp. make laws to prohibit their citizens |. 





you please—with my respect and prayers for your 
prosperity in your efforts for the oppressed. 
J. CABLE. 


For the Philanthropist, 
MR. WADE, 


Cuu.icotuE, March 16, 1839. 
The following letter, from the Hon. Mr. Wade 
of the Ohio Senate, is an answer to one directed 
to him and to the Hon. Mr. Stokely, by the un» ~ 
dersigned, thanking them for their able advoeacy 
of our rights, in the Senate, on the presentation of 
our memorial for any act of incorporation for our 
school institution. 
CLAIBORNE YANCY, Pres. 
JAMES LEACH, Rec. Sec. 
H. HAWES, Treasurer. 
R. P. CHANCELLOR, Cox. Sec. 

The Letter. 


Cox.umsus, Feb. 30, 1839. 
Gentlemen,—Yours of the 29th inst., is just 
received. Nothing can be more gratifying to my 
heart than the fact, that you approve the 
course I have taken in relation to the business, 
with which you entrusted me. I wish however 
it was in my power to state, that our feeble efforts 
had been crowned with success. ‘The object of 
your memorial is laudable, and commends itself to 
the approbation of every unprejudiced mind. But 
such is the feeling here at present, that I cam give 
you no encouragement. But, Gentlemen, be not 
discouraged; thousands now, know and feel. for 
your oppression. Public sentiment is awaking to 
the subject, and a brighter prospect awaits you. 
Have-patience; persevere in virtue and morality; 
prove yourselves worthy of the philanhtrepy that is 
mg in your behalf, and your rights shall yet be 
felt and respected. 

For ever, Gentlemen, when I cease to be the 
advocate of the oppressed, ‘‘may my right hand 
forget her cunning and my tongue cleavesto the 
roof of my mouth,” 

Mr. Stokely is absent. 

Yours, respectfully, 
To C. Yancy, and others. 








B. F. WADE. 











———— 


RECEIPTS. 

PLENGES AND DONATIONS, 
From‘ Feb. 14th to March \st, 

By Rev Edw Weed for Knox co A 8 8. $3,00, received 
sometime ago, but not acknowledged at the time through 
tnistake;—also, by the same, from Knox co. A S Soc, on 
pledge, 2,25; by Isaac Lewis Esq. P. M., on pledge of 
Georgetown, (Harrison co,) A 8 Soc, 8,25; hy Columbi- 
any co. AS Soc., for New Book Depository, 16,005; by 
Sam! D Cochran, Agent, from Dr, Schooley, toward Bel- 
mont co, pledge, 50 cts; Wm ‘Ewers, towards do., 1,00; 
from Thos Pennock, ‘Treasurer New Garden (Columbi- 
ana co.) A S Soe, on pledge of 1837, 10,00; from the same 
on pledge of 1838, 10,00, 

Wx. Donatnsox, Treasurer. 
FOR PHILANTHROPIST, 


By Rev; Edward Weed, Agent, for David Pollock 2,50; 
Jas McGibeney 2,50; Josiah B Day 2,50; David H Drake 
2,50; and W W Beebe 1,25; Reeeived by Chas Atkinson, 
Agent, of Hugh Allen 2,50.—If you can find no other way 
to send the money, put all you can collect into one bill, and 
zend it by mail atour risk, By Saml C McConnell, Agent, 
for Robert McClure 2.50; and Wm Wilson 2,50; David 
Jennings 2,50, Isaac F Waning 2,20; by Col. Jas Morrow, 
Ta., for Jonathan ‘Thurman 2,50; Robert Currie 2,50; Rob- 
ert ‘Taylor 2,50; and Dudley Walton 2,50; Received by 
Jno W Bosworth of Morgan co., Agent, for ‘Thos W Wil- 
son 2,50; John Stiles 2,50; Geo Morris 2,50; Hugh Clan- 
cev 2,50; Saml McCune 2,50; Rev G Buckingham 2,50; and 
J W Bosworth 3,00, which pays to whole No 230; E B 
Fitch 3,00; A Bentley, P. M., for Thos J Clapp 2,50; for 
himself 2,50.—This should have been acknowledged before 
but was overlooked in the confusion of moving, Prof. C 
E Stowe 250; by Wm Keys, Agent, for Samuel Lyle 4,00; 
and John Linn 3,00; by G G White, for J Robinson, Ox- 
ford, 1,00; Dr Blackstone 2,50; Thos Howard 2,50; Re- 
ceived of W C James, for Cyrus Armstrong 2,50; and Jos- 
eph Sullivant 250; by Mr Black, for Jno ‘Toner 2,50; and 
James Stevenson 2,50; by Isaac Lewis, P. M., for M John- 
sor 2,50; and for further orders 25 cts; by Asa Smith, 
Agent, for R Bidwell 5,00; and Linus Tracy 3,00; by 
Samuel D Cochran, Lecturing-Agent, for Jobn R Merritt 
2,50; Dr Wm Schooley 2,50; Asa Branson, from Flushing 
AS Soc, for 5 cop, 10,12; Jesse Holmes 2,50; Elijah Holmes 
2,50; Wm.B Irish 2,50. Jesse Warthee 2.50; and Wm Heald 
1,00; Sylvester Judd 1,00, 

Jas. Box 


PLEDGES AND NONATIONS, 


From March ist t» 22d. 

By Wm Cochran, agent, for Messrs Gilmore and: Childs, 
Athens, $3,00; Mr Cable, do 1,00; Mr Alexander, do 0.25; 
Saml Galloway on pledge 5,00; Rocky Spring and" Peters- 
burg Soc, on pledge 8,00; Ross co, A. 8, Svc. do, 16,00; 
Fayette co, A S Soe do 23,16; Jos G Doduridge,, Circle- 
ville, a donation 10,00; Mrs Gage of Concord, the-availsof 
an A S contribution-box J,00; by F D Parishyfor Lyme 
(Huron co) A S Soc 2,75; by Alex Wilson from Bellefon- 
taine 6,50; by ‘I’ Burrs for Harrisville (Medina co) A S 
Soc quart sub 3,00; Messrs Truman and Smith for Rev J 
B Mahan, 10,00. 


Le, Publishing Agent. 


Ww». Donatison, Treasurer. 
Received of Mrs Robinson for the Female State Anti- 
Slavery Society 19,50, 
Eurzasrra Doxatnson, Treasurer. 


FOR PAILANTHROPIST, 


Prof A Drury 3,00; R Ferguson 2,50; J R Hofer, 2,50; 
R D Barker 2,00; by William Cochran, agent, for G Potter 
2,00; R Stewart 2,50; G H Stewart 2,50; J M Jackson 2,50;, 
A McClean 2,50; Rev W Gage 2,50; Rev J Eastman 2,50; 
S Watts 2,50; Scatterfield Scott 2,50; John Hamiftor sem. 
2,50; Dr E Martin 3,00; Rev J Dunlap 2,50; J‘ W Eliiote 
2,50; J Stewart 2.50; and, Jos S Gillespie 2350;: by: A 
Bailey, agent for Aylesworth and Smith 1,00; A: Shalte 1,00 
W Roberts 1,50; A Mead 2,50; Ingham and Parker 2,50; 
J Cody 1,25; P Tabor 2,00; 'T J Ludlow 2,003: ‘f° ‘Tabor 
2,00, A Bacchus jr 2,00, Linnell ond Wimple: 2;00;: Dr 
A B Palmer 1,00; Stout and Peck 1,00: Beera, Todi; and: 
Hervey 1,00; and Caleb Beers 1,25; by Rev Jos Dickey, for 
Jos S Warnock 10,00; by C Amy, PM, Zanesfield; for Jas 
Jay, jr 2,50, E Jones 2,50: W D Jay 2,50; J Jay 2350. 

From 6th March to the 22d. 

By F D Parish, for Moors Farewell 2,50; J Seymour 
2,50; and for himself 2,75; J Shepperd 2,50; A Benton: 
3,00 Dr A C Hamilton 3,00; Nathan Dicks 250; by Aisa 
Smith, agent for G C Sutliff 2,50; and J Austin 5,003. 
by Mr Thomas Heaton, agent, for Jacob Heaton. 2,50; 
Jonas Catell 2,50, Joliann Johnson 2,50; hy Alexander 
Wilson for C Elder 2,50; William H Ludlow. 2,50; Jos 
Southwick 5,00; J H Payne 2,00; Rev L Humphrey 5,00, 
hy Dyer Burges, for R C Rogers 3,00; and Hi Means 2,00, 
J W Smith for Mrs J W Smith 3,60; by Merrick Starr, 
agent for D. Updegraph 2,50; W Flanner 2350; J Milton 
2,50; S Griffith 2,50; J C Hill 1,25; W Robinson 3,00, L 
Jones 2,50; B Hockaday 2,50; E Willis, 2,50; J Flanner 
1,25; and M Starr 2,50; S Jackson 2,60; R Richardson 
2,50; by Dr Jos Templeton, agent, for Jos Bain 250; W 
Reberts 3,00; Mrs Blair 2,50; D Munroe 2,50;. D Jackson 
3,00; T Steele 2,50; W Collins 2,50, W Leggett 2,50; Rev S 
Wilson 2.50; Geo Junkins 2,50; L Junkins 1,00; and D 
Jeffries 1.25; by S H Stephenson, for David Bell'2,50, and 
Thos Cowan 2,50; by Mr Parker, agent, for E' Areherd' 2,505 
A Towner 2,50, and B-Ricker 2.00, } Pelton, N Y 3,00, 
which pays to whole No 216; received of J Bosworth, agent, 
on subs 23,00; by Mr Salter, for T Oliver 2,50; W Robb 
2,25; J Fuller, N Y 5,00; by W Keys, agent, for Newton 
S Irvine 2.50; W Lyle 2,50; ‘T C Poage 2;50, J Wood. 
row 2,50, by H G Daniel, P M, for T P’Fogg 1,00; H R 
Smith 3,00; W H Evens 2,50. Dr R- Kendall 3,00; Jas E 
Martin 2,50; by T Burrs, Lodi, for Geo Burrs 2,50; Justus 
Burrs 1,00; J Fitts 1,00, and T Burrs 2,50; Capt James 
Trumbull 5,00; by T Hibber,agent, for A Owen 2,50; T 
Hughes 2,50; J McMaken 1,25; J Lamb 3,00; H P Dear- 
born 2,50, P C Keyes 2,50, by Rev Mr Cable, for Justin 
Hillyer 2,50, and W Munsell 2,50, 

James Boxue, Publishing Agent, 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE OHIO ANTI-SLA-~ 
VERY SOCIETY. 


The Annual Meeting of the Ohio. Anti-Slavery Society 
will be held at Putnam, Muskingum county, Ohio; on 
Wednesday, the 29th day of May next. It is expected’ that 


‘it will be a meeting of great interest, Sevezal distinguished 
: ‘speakers have been. engaged to attend,’ 
forcibly taken from our State under false preten- | 


To Local Societies.—We hope every Society will meet 
so soon as possible, determine how. much, money it will con- 
tribute the ensuing year, and appoint its delegates, It is 


‘highly desirable every society in the State be represented.— 
, Webescech our friends not to. be.tardy in this business.— 
Let the secretary of every society call.a meeting at once—or 


if he fail to do his duty, let some: member take hold of it- 
Just at this juncture, Abolitionists in Ohio are called upon 
to act, with more energy. than ever.’ Flood’s Resolutions 
and Lowe's Black. Bill ought to arouse’the most. indifferent.. 








—— 


POETRY. 


——S 


STANZAS FOR THE TIMES. 


“To agitate the question (slavery) anew, is not only im- 
politic, but it is a virtual breach of goed faith to our brethren 
of the South; an unwarrantable interference with their do- 
mestic relations and institutions.” “I can never, in the offi- 
cial station which I occupy, consent to countenance a course 
which may jeopard the peace and harmony of the Union,” — 
Gev. Porter's Inaugural Message. 

No “countenance” of his, forsooth ! 
Who asked it at his vassal hands ? 
Who looked for homage done te truth, 
By Party’s vile and hateful bands? 
Who dreamed that one by them caressed, 
Would lay for her his spear in rest ? 


His “countenance !’’ Well, let it light 
The human-robber to his spoil !— 
Let those who track the bondman’s flight, 
Like blood-hounds, o’er our once free soil, 
Bask in its sunshine while they may, 
And how! its praises on their way; 


We ask no boon: our R1iGHtTs we claim, 
Free press and thoyght—free tongue and pen, 
The right to speak in Freedom’s name, 
As Pennsylvanians and as men: 
To do, by Lynch Law unforbid, 
What our own Rush and Franklin did, 


Ay, there we stand, with planted feet, 
Steadfast, where these old worthies stood:— 
Upon us let the tempest beat, 
Around us swell and surge the blood: 
We fail or triumph on that spot: 
God helping us, we falter not. 


“A breach of plighted faith!” for shame !— 
Who voted for that “breach ?” who gave 

In the state councils, vote and name ‘ 
For freedom for the District slave 1— 

Consistent Patriot! go, forswear, 

Blot out, “expunge” the record there ;* 


Go, eat thy words, Shall Henry Clay 
Turn round—a moral Harlequin ! 
And arch Van Buren wipe away 
The stains of his Missouri sin? 
And shall that one unlucky vote 
Stick burr-like in ty honest throat? 


No—do thy part in “putting down” fF 
The friends of Freedom:—summon out 
The parson in his saintly. gown, 
To curse the outlattd roundabout, 
In concert with the Belial brood— 
The Balaam of “the brotherhood !” 


Quench every free-discussion light— 
Clap on the legislative snuffers,— 
And caulk with “resolutions” tight 
The ghastly rents the Union suffers! 
Let Church and State brand Abolition 
As Heresy and rank Sedition. 


Choke down, at once, each breathing thing 
That whispers of the Rights of Man:— 
Gag the free girl who dares to sing 
Of Freedom o’er her dairy pan; 
Dog the old farmer’s steps about, 
And hunthis cherished treason out, 


Go hunt sedition.—Search for that 
In every pediar’s cart of rags 5 
Pry into every Quaker’s hat 
And Dr. Fussell’s saddle bags, 
Lest treason wrap, with all its ills, 
Around bis powders and his pills, 


Where Chester’s oak and watnut shades 
With slavery-laden breezes stir, 
And on the hills and in the glades 
Of Bucks and honest Lancaster, 
Are heads which think, and hearts which feel— 
Flints to the Abolition steel! 


Ho!—send ye down a corporal’s guard 
With flow of flag, and beat of drum— 
Storm Lindley Coate’s poultry yard, 
Beleaguer ‘Thomas Whitson’s home! 
Beat up the Quaker quarters—-show 
Your valor to an unarmed foe! 


Do more, Fill up your loathsome jails 
With faithful men and, women—set, 

The scaffold up in these green vales, 
And lef their verdant turf be wet 

With blood of unresistingy men— 

Ay, do all this, and more,—Wuat urn ? 


* It ought to be borne in mind, that David R. Porter vo- 
ted in the Legislature, to instruct the Congressional delega- 
tion or Pennsylvania, to use their influence for the abolition 
of slavery in the District of Columbia. 

¢ “He (Martin Van Buren) thinks the Abolitionists may 
be put down.”— Richmond ( Va._) Enquirer, 








The following spirited lines bear internal evidence of be- 
ing from the elastic pen of Exizun Wuicurt, Jn, None of 
our readers need be told who the “grey old mouse” is,— 
Mass. Abolilionist. 
From the Evening Post. 

THE RATS AND MICE. 
' Once on a time, as saith our story 
Within a single edifice, 
A nation flourished in its glory, 
Whose citizens were rats and mice. 


The politics they prospered under 

Passed far and widely for a wonder, 

So based were they on reason’s laws, 
And equal rights of vermin;— 

So planned, the general good to cause, 
And cleanly keep Justitia’s ermine. 


The mice were populous by legions, 

But mostly in the upper regions, 

Where cracks and crevices so small were, 
That none but mice could go at all there. 


But there they got a name and grew, 
Established trade and ports of entry, 

And made improvements not a few, 
In cupboard, case and pantry. 

The rats rejoiced in collar spacious, 
Where finding ample fare, 
With little thought or care, 

They grew remarkably audacious,— 
Great statesmen they, and rhetoricians, 
And eke by nature politicians, 


On every great occasion, 
The council of the nation 
Assembled duly in 

An empty apple bin, 
Yelept Ratopolis,, 
Where cat and dog police 
And foul monopolies, 
And all affairs of state, 
Gave rise to much debate. 


Long lived this great mouse-ratic union 
While enemies were hurt to see 
The wondrous peace and courtesy 
With which the parties held communion. 


At length some busy story-teller 
Began to noise it through the house, 
That every thing down cellar 
" ‘Worked badly for the mouse. 


Instead of persons fat and sleek, 
- ‘They seemed but shadows, thin and weak. 
Those cellar mice,—poor starveling wretches, 
” Like what we're told are seen in churches ! 
For food,—while rats were proud to waste it,— 





These famished mice dared hardly taste it. 
And worse,-—’twas rumored that 
Fall many a tyrant rat 

Had sold his neighbor to the cat! 


Resolved to have investigation 

In general council of the nation, 
Some garret-mice there brought the charge 
Against the race of rats at large, 


Up jumped a hundred rats or more, 
In furious haste to get the floor; 
The one that did, in speech er-rat-ic, 
Cried, “Mr. Speaker, I should like to know 
What, with our cellar-mice, they have todo 
Who live up in the attic ! 


“Our institutions are our own, 

We swear they must be let alone, 
Our mice (for they indeed belong to us,) 
Are better off than those that make the fuss ; 
A subject this we deign not to discuss, 

But fet the canting saints, 

Who make these sad complaints, 

Their whiskers show the cellar side, 

And we the question will decide, 

By means far briefer than haranguing, 
That is to say, by maNGinG,” 


A grey old mouse, that caught the Speaker's eye, 
In nick of tine, thus made reply:— 
“I hold that mice of sense 
Will vote to save the expense 
Of further inquisition,— 
And take, with full reliance, 
This chivalrous defiance, 
As equal to confession, 
None but the guilty deprecate 
The lightning flash of free debate.” 


Tuk neack Law—rTs cost.—In a pecuniary point of 
view this despotic act has cost the state nota little, Sup- 
pose it took our Solomons one week to make the law. The 
cost would amount to—108 members at $3 a day, is 324, 
and 6 X 324—- $1944, in all at least $2000. Divided 
among 72 counties the apportionment of tax on each for the 
Black Law would amount to $27 75. And for whose bene- 
fit is it? Kentucky’s, Will the people of Columbiana 
county—those who are continually harangued about the 
currency—permit their servants to lavish $27 75 on Ken- 
tucky fornothing ? What will we receive for this expense? 
Some of us, for doing as we would be done by, will be re- 
munerated with fines, imprisonment, abuse and insult, while 
the state will secure the scorn and contempt of all honorable 
men,— New Lisbon .lurora. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 

2 JUST RECEIVED, 
FRESH preof the superior efficacy of the Watasia, in 

all affections of the lungs. 


Extract-of a letter from an Agent in Worcester, Mass. 

“The demand for Watasia 1s increasing. Every one who 
takes it recommends it to others. The daughter of Mr. 
Coe, one of our most respectable citizens, had a severe 
cough for three or four weeks, and obtaining no relief, made 
trial of the Watasia, and in two or three days was entirely 
cured, Mr. Barker, the gentleman who has had the-asthma 
for 10 years, whenever he feels the first presage of return- 
ing disease, takes about half a wine glass full of Watasia, 
and obtains immediate and entire relief,” 

How often a slight cold leads to incurable affection of the 
lungs! Whowill delay applying for a medicine so uni- 
formly successful, 

For sale, wholesale and retail, at Aphecaries’ Hall, 19 
Main street, Cincinnati. PECK & Co, 

February 20th,” 6—3w, 

ADMINISTRATOR'S NOTICE. 

Persons having claims against the estate of Eliza Anthony, 

dec 1, are requested to present the same legally proven 


within one year, JAMES.CRANE, Adm’r. 
Cincinnati, March 12, 1839. 8—4w. 


MONEY IN ENGLAND. 


Persons wishing to procure money from any part of En” 
gland, Wales, Ircland, and Scotland, by instructing their 
friends to remit it through their Bankers to the account of 
Thomas Emery with Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co. Lon- 
don ean receive the cash in Cincinnati, or elsewhere if de- 
sired, as soon as advised. When the money ic paid to the 
English Bankers, the names of the parties-for whose use it 
is designe | must be particularly stated. 

THOMAS EMERY, Estale 
and Money Agent, 11 East Fourth St. 




















' THE COLORED AMERICAN, 
Published weekly by Messrs, Ray and Bell, New York, 
No, 161, Duane st.; edited by Rev. Samuel E, Cornish. 
Terms—$2 00 per annum in advance, ~ 


THE CHRISTIAN WITNESS, 

Edited hy William H. Burleigh, is published by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the’ Western Pennsylvania Anti- 
Slavery Society, every Wednesday, at No, 7, Fifth street, at 
$2 00, peaspenertiepeid-ia.advance; $2 50 if not paid until 
the expiration of six months aftér the time of subscribing; 
and $3 00 if not pe until the end of the year, 

——e 
THE PENNSYLVANIA FREEMAN, 

Edited by John G. Whittier, is published by the Eastern 
District Executive Committee’ of the Anti-Slavery Society 
of Pennsylvania, every Fifth-day, at the Anti-Slavery Office, 
29 N. Ninth st. below Arch. i 

Price of subscription, $2 00 per annum, payable, always, 
in advance, $5 00, in advance, will pay for one copy three 
years, 

THE LIBERATOR, 

Edited by W. L. Garrison, published by Isaac Knapp, 

Boston, No, 125, Cornhill. 


Terme—$® 50 payable im advance;—$9-00-in- three” 


months from time of subscribing. 


EMANCIPATOR, 

Edited by J, Leavitt, and published at New York, by the 

Executive Committee of the American Anti-Slavery Society, 
Terms—$2 00 payable in advance, 


THE FRIEND OF MAN, 

Edited by Wm. Goodell, and published at Utica, N. Y., 
by U. C, Rogers, under the direction of the New York 
State Anti-Slavery Society. 

T'crms—$2 50 if paid within the year, 


ZION’S WATCHMAN, 
Edited by La Roy Sunderland; published by George 


Storrs, New York city. ; . 
Terms—$2 00 payable in advance. 


HEKALD OF FREEDOM, 
Published at Concord, New Hampshire; edited by N. P. 


Rogers. ‘ 
T'erms—$1 00 payable in advance. 


ADVOCATE OF FREEDOM, 
Published semi-montiby by the Maine.Auti-Slavery Socie- 
ty, at New Brunswick. ; 
Terms—50 cts. payable in advance, 


CHARTER OAK, . 
Published monthly by the Connecticut Anti-Slavery Soci- 
et ° 
"Terms—50 cts. per annum. 


HUMAN RIGHTS, 


Published monthly, at New York. 
Terms—25 cts, per annum. 


Spirit of Roger Williams, 
Published by the Rhode Island Anti-Slavery Society, for 
gratuitons distribution, sold by the quantity. 
Christian Journal, 
Edited by E. W. Chester, New York. 
a year in advance. 


Terms.—$3 80 


National Ref rmer, 
Published monthly at Philadelphia, Edited by W. Whip- 
per. Terms.—$1 00 a year in advance. 


WVoiee of Freedom. 


Published weekly. at Montpelier, Vermont; Edited by 
C.L. Knapp. ‘erms.—$2 00 a year, payable in advance, 


Genius of Universal Emancipation, 
Published weekly by B. Lundy, Editor, at Hennipen, 
Illinois. Terms—$1 50 per annum. 


Anti-Slavery Lecturer. 
Published by the New York State Anti-Slavery Society 





edited by Wm. Goodell. T'erms—25 cents per annum, 





PIANO FORTES, 


Of very superior style, from the House of Stoddard & 
Co., N. York, also a large and fashionable assortment of 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, just received by Miss Black- 
well, and for sale at her residence on East ‘Third st., between 
Lawrence and Pike, 
January 21, 


1—tf, 
THE ECLECTIC SCHOOL BOOKS, 
230,000. TRUMAN §& SMITH, School 
Book Pudlishers, 150 Main street Cincinnati—Continke 
the publishing of the Eclectic Series of School Books, by 
President McGuffey and others, No School Book enter- 
prize in the United States has received an equal patronage. 
In the short time the series has been before the public, about 
Two Hundred and Fifty Thousand copies have been pub- 
lished. ‘Their great excellence has gained for them the ad- 
miration of Educaters, and they are gener-lly adopted as 
standard class books in the schools of Western and 
South States, 


Two highly important works—Professor Mansfield’s ‘Po- 
litical Grammar,’ and Miss Beecher’s ‘Moral Instructor, — 
have recently been added to the series, 

Movember 20th, 1838, 





44-3w, 
NEW PUBLICATION. 

Trial of Rev. J. B. Manan, for Felony, in the 
Mason Circuit Court of Kentucky ; commen- 
cing on Tuesday, the 13th, and terminating 
on Monday, the 19th of November, 1838. Re- 
ported by Joseph B. Reid and Henry R. Reed- 
er, Esqrs., of Maysville, Ky. 

THIS is avery important document—great principles 
were involved in this case; and here the reader will find 
them clearly stated, ably argued, and decisively settled. ‘I'he 
Judge in his charge and decision; and the counsel in their 
speeches, have gone over the whole ground; and hence, 
have given a great amount of important information, in re- 
spect to the the case before them. 

This document should be spread far and wide—it will do 
much directly and indirectly for Anotirion. It can be 
sent by mail, or by the quantity, in other ways. Will not 
our friends in New York, in Boston, in Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burg, Utica, &c., and throughout our own State, send in their 
orders for this “Tr1iau?” Now is the time, while the River, 
remains open. q 

Single copy—25 cts. A considerable reduction to those 
who purchase by the quantity. PUB, AGENT. 


J. & G LAMB, 
SADDLE, HARNESS & TRUNK Manufacturers. 
No, 214 Main st., East side, between 5th and 6th. 

We, the subscribers, most respectfully acknowledge the 
liberal patronage that we have hitherto received from our 
friends and the public, in the above business, for which we 
gratefully return our thanks, And, as our object is to com- 
bine in all our goods, neatness, strength and durability, 
with cheapness, we feel confident that, by unremitted atten- 
tion to business, we shall be able to produce such articles as 
will not fail to secure further patronage. 

We therefore beg leave to inform them, that we have now, 
and shall continue to have constantly on hand, a general as- 
sortment of Harness, Saddles, Bridles, Hulters, Suddle- 
bagys, Trunks, §c., §c., with every variety of wor, 
Cart and Plowing Gear; which are made from theg best 
materials by competent workmen, at our own Mandfiittory. 
Atso, imported English Bridles, Kitts, Stirrups,and 
Spurs; with a general assortment of Whip:, and other 
articles too tedious to mention, 

All Orders shall be minutely attended to, and executed 
with the greatest possible dispatch,—T'rnms CASH. * 
J. & G. LAMB. 

44-tf, 








Cincinnati, November 20th, 1838. 





TO PURCHASERS OF REA\ ESTATE, 


A Farm of 80 acres, situated near to the McAdamized 
road, six miles from town, with 60 acres in cultivation, a 


frame house having four rooms and a cellar; also a frame |‘ 


barn 56 by 40 feet, a log house and a garden with 15 to 20 
fruit trees, ‘Ihe land is rolling, fertile, and well-watered 
with springs. 

A fertile Farm of 63 acres, situated in a healthy region, 
eight miles from town, well calculated for a Country Seat, 
having 38 acres in cultivation, an excellent and well: finished 
brick house with 8 rooms, a hall, a cellar, and a porch ; also 
a commodious frame barn with cow and poultry houses; like- 
wise a carriage house, a brick smoke house, a two story log 
house, an excellent garden with every variety of choice 
shrubs, fruit trees and vines; also a paddock with many 
quince, plum, peach and other fruit trees; and a large apple 
orchard with natural and choice grafted trees, ‘The land is 
favorably situated for culture, is well watered with springs 
and wel!s, The neighborhood is respectable and healthy. 

A Farm of 90 acres, situated six miloa fram 
the Ohio, having 40 acres in tillage, a small orchard, a log | 
house and many springs. “The svil is rich and consists of 
upland and bottom. It is eligibly located for a Country Seat, 
having good building sites, and delightful views of the river 
and the Kentucky hills, 

A good Farm of 200 acres, situated 1 mile from the Ohio 
and 76 from town, having 100 acres in cultivation, an exten- 
sive orchard, several cabins and many springs. ‘The land is 
fair quality and very well located for cultivation, 

A desirable Farm of 166 acres, situated 10 miles from 
town upon a-road, having 100 acres in culture, a good frame 
house with 14 rooms and a cellar; also an extensive frame 
barn, a frame cow house 60 fect long, and lumber, smoke, 


wagon and carriage houses ; likewise two orchards, one com- | _ 


mon and the other choice, apple, ‘pear and peech trees,— 
The land is fair quality, situated favorably for tillage, and 
abounds in stone, water and valuable timber, 

A fertile Farm of 160 acres, situated in Indiana 44 miles 
from Cincinnati, having 80 acres in cultivation, an excellent 
brick house, 50 by 36 feet, with 11 rooms, a hall and cellar; 
also a substantial frme barn 70 by 46 fect, and a large or- 
chard 6f apple, cherry and peach trees. ‘I'he land is level, 
and the neighborhood healthly. 

A desirable Farm of 270 acres, situated 5 miles from town: 
upon a good road, having 220 acres in cultivation, an orchard 
of choice grafted fruit trees, apple, peach, pear, and plum; 


gus beds; likewise a frame house, with 3 rooms; also a brick 
milk house with two bed rooms, a commodious frame barn, 
a brick smoke house, and frame stables and cow houses,— 


avery good farm, and well calculated for a country seat, of 
dairy, nursery, and market garden purposes, 

A Country Seat, with 32 acres of land, situated upon a 
road, 4 miles from town, with 20 acres 1n cultivation, a frame 
house having 7 rooms, a cellar and two porches ; also a frame 
stable, a good cistern and a large orchard of choice apple, 
pear and cherry trees. ‘The land is chiefly in meadow, is 
rich and rolling. 

A good Farm of 70 acres, situated § miles from town, 
near to a McAdamized road, having 45 acres in cultivation, 
an orchad of choice grafted fruit trees, a new brick house 
with 5 rooms, a cellar, and a porc!), also a lage frame barn 
with sheds, cribs and wagon house, two springs anda creek. 
The land is excellent and eligibly located for culture, 

240 acres of very good land well located for cultivation, 


orchard of 7 to 8 acres of choice grafted fruit trees, a frame 
house having 5 rooms an a cellar; also a commodious frame 
barn, two wells and many springs. ‘The farm is in excellent 
cecndition. 

A farm of 112 acres, situated upon a good road, 7 miles 
from town, having 40 acres in tillage, a frame house with 5 
rooms, a cellar and two porches; alsova frame barn, a well 
and a nursery of peach and apple trees; likewise bearing 
cherry, peach, raspberry and currant trees. ‘The land is rich, 
and generally rolling. 

A fertile Farm of 180 acres, situated 18 miles fromtown, 


and 3 from the Ohio river, having 90 acres in cultivation;e-} 


stone house, 40 by 20 feet, with 4 rooms, a hall, and a cel- 
lar; also a two story tan house, 34 by 20 feet, and several 
tan pits; likewise a saw-mill, a frame barn, 50 by 30 feet, 


trees, The land is rich, rolling, and well watered with 
springs and creek, 


cinnati, with 150 acres in cultivation, (chiefly in meadow) | 
an orchard of 4 acres of grafted apple trees, a cider mill and 
a press; also a frame house having 4 rooms and a porch ; 


and a new frame shop. The land is eligibly situated for cul- 
ture, and first rate quality forhay. It is a fine grazing farm, 
It will be sgld at a low rate upon favorable terms, 

Very many other FARMS and COUNTRY SEATS 
for sale. Aiso,several small tracts without buildings, a 
few miles from the city. 

Eligible HOUSES in various parts of the City, for sale. 
Citizens and Emigrants are invited to call for full informa- 
tion, which will be given gratis. If by letter, postage paid. 

Capitalists can obtain 10 per cent. interest upon mort- 

gage, or the best personal security at long periods; or 6 per 
cent at 10 days sight. 
Persons desirous of receiving money from England Wales 
Ireland, Scotland, and other parts of Europe, can have the 
cash paid them ia Cincinnati, as soon as the pay:nent is, ads 
vised by the European Bankers. 

English and Eastern Bills of Exchange, Gold, and Bank 
of England notes bought and sold. 

Farmers and Citizens wishing to dispose of their estates 
will incur no expense unless sales be effected. 

The views of poor Emigrants promoted without cost. | 


Apply to THOMAS EMERY, Estate 





also a garden well enclosed, having strawberry and at para- 


The land is rich and consists of bottom and_upland, oN jaf 
+ 


situated 24 miles from town, with 150 acres in culture, an | 


and an orchard of 3 acres ef choice apple, pear and peach |, 


A desirable Stock Farm of 420 acres, situated upon a |! 
turnpike, 28 miles from Lawrenceburgh, and 50 from Cin- 


likewise a commodious frame barn; alsoa lage log barn, |: 


he, —<—<—————————_________, 


Anti-Slavery Office Removed. 


The Anti-Slavery Otfie is removed to the East side of 
Main, between Fourth and Fifth streets—over Mr, Rayne’: 
shoe store, and nearly opposite Church Alley. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Just arrived from New York, a large supply,of Books, 
Pamphlets, Tracts, Anti-Slavery Letter Paper, &c., com- 
prising about all kinds, among the best Anti-Slavery publi- 
cations any where offered for sale, 

‘ awe in your orders, as we can now meet your wishes 
ully. 


MILES’ 
COMPOUND EXTRACT OF TOMATO. 


From various and recent publications, it would seem that 
many of the friends of this medicine are disposed to call it a 
specific ; a sovereign remedy for manygliseases ; and some 
have gone so far as to assert positively, that it will cure all 
diseases, While we claim for it as great powers in the re- 
moval of diseases as are possessed by any one medicine, and 
especially the function of exciting glandular secretions with- 
out producing ptyalism (of which we have abundant testi- 
mony.) We do nof claim that it is a specific, or sovereign 
remedy ; nor do we bel’eve that any medicine ever possessed 
such power, bcs 

Some who are decidedly friendly to the medicine, and 
warm advocates for its use, are strongly inclined to attribut- 
ing the jealousies manifested towards it, by inwendos, calo- 
mel sianders, &c., to the medical faculty. 

We would say to such, that this is not, in our opinion, as 
itshould be. For, although we occasionally find a medical 
man so wedded to carly impressions, ancient theories, 
and stereotyped improvements, that he is unwilling to give 
credit to any new discovery or improvement which does not 
in all respects coincide with Ais theory and preconceived no- 
tion of what constitute the proper means of relieving the 
ills of mankind; and perhaps we might add a few who fear 
for the fate of their purses, should they fall in with the idea, 
that after all, this may be a substitute for Caromet, Yet 
we are happy to be able tosay, that a large portion of the 
high-minded and humane members of the profession have 
manifested pleasure in seeing the introduction and prosperi- 
ty of the medicine, and have treated both it and its proprie- 
tors with cordiality and respect. ‘lo our certain knowledge 
more than 600 physicians make it a common prescription, 
and.we doubt not thousands with whom we are not acquain- 
ted, use it extensively in their practice. 

We have no evidence that physicians, asa body, have 
given their influence for the purpose of injuring its reputa- 
tion, but we have much evidence to the contrary. We do 
believe,however,that these malicious attempts have originated 
with, and been promulgated by, secret Nostnum makers— 
their craft being in greater danger from the popularity of 
this medicine, than that of any other, : 

For the Company : 


Oct. 2. A, MILES, General Agent. 


HARDWARE, CUTLERY AND SADLERY. 


The subscribers beg leave to inform their friends and 
customers that they have just received, direct from the manu- 
tactories in England, a large supply of Hardware, Cutlery, 
Saddlery, &c. &c., consisting in part of— 

Scotch Spring Knob Locks, from 5 to 10 inches 
Carpenters’ and Day’s Patent Knob Locks, 5 to 9 in.. 
do, do, Hall Door, Night and- Dead Locks 
do. do...Common Mortice Locks and Latches 
Improved Square. Latches 
Scotch Spring Long Latches 
Blake’s Patent Latches, Norfolk and Br, Thumb Latches 
Patent and Common Butt Hinges of all sizes 
Parliament and Loose Joint Hinges and Broad Butts 
Wood Screws from 3-8 to 4 in., of all Nos. 
Hand Rail Screws, Bed Screws, Mill and ‘Timber Screws 
Cut Tacks, Springs, Sparrowbills and Finishing Nails 
Wrought Tacks; Nail, Closet and Water Hooks 
Trace Chains 


4 Halter, Back, Breach, Ox and Log Chains 


Padlocks, Chest, Desk, Trunk, Till, Cupboard, Sideboard 
and Drawer Locks 

Speart, Davenport’s, ‘Taylor’s and Moulson’s Hand, Pannel 

% and Ripping Saws 

Tron, Brass and Blueback Saws 

Turning, Iron and Wood do. 

Compass and Key hole do. 

Circular, Cross-cut, Pitt, Mill, Felloe and Veneering do, 

Firmer and Turning Chisels and Gouges 

Sacket and Mortice Chisets 

A large assortment of Planes and Plane Irons 

Iron, Steel and Steel Blade Squares 

Miller & Willtam’s, Jacob William’s, Cassats, Kolp’s, 
Hunt’s and Collins’ Chopping Axes ; 

Hand, Broad, Ship and Coopers’ do. 

Coopers’ and Carpenters’ Adzes 

Hatchets, Hammers, Augurs, Gimblets, &c, &c. 

Armitage, Mouse Hoe Anvlls 

Sanderson & Co.’s and Hill’s Anvils 


Town, npn. 2Gest Steel, English Blister and German Steel Vices 


edge and Hand Hammers and Smiths’ Bellows 
Dust, Hearth, Clothes, Hair, Paint, Shoe aid Horse Brushes 
Plain and Oruamental Bellows 
Tea Trays, Waiters’ Bread Baskets, &c, 
A large assortment of Silver Pencil Ca:es 

Together with a very great variety of articles in the Hard- 
ware fine too numerous to specify, all which, having been se- 
lected with great care and bought for cash, they will sell at 
the lowest prices for cash or approved credit, at their store, 
No. 18, Main street. 

C. DONALDSON & CO. 

Cincinnati, Oct. 9, 1838. 


NEI BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS, 
Just arrived from New York, and for sale at the 
Ohio Anti-Slavery office. 

RIGHTS OF COLORED MEN to Suffrage, Citi- 
zenship, and Trial by Jury: being a book of facts, argu- 
ments and authorities, historical notices, and sketches of 
debates, with notes—price 25 cents, 

REMARKS OF HENRY B. STANTON, in the Re- 

‘presentative’s Hall, on the 23d and 24th of February, 1837, 
before the Committce of the House of Representatives of 
Massachusetts, to whom was referred sundry memorials on 
the subject of Slavery—price 12 1-2. 
SPIRIT OF HUMANITY AND ESSENCE OF 
MORALITY; extracted from the productions of the En- 
Jightened and Benevolent of various ages and climes—illus- 
‘trated with’ Engravings. 


T E AM. ANTI-SLAVERY ALMANAC, 
For 1839, 

For sale at the Ohio Anti-Slavery Depository, 
Main street, between 4th and 5th, East side. 
Price, $4,00 per hundred, 50 cents a dozen, 
6 cents single. 


ALSO:—The Proceedings of the 
Indiana Anti-Slavery Convention, 


held at Milton, Sept. 12th, 13th and 14th, 1838. 
For sale at the Cincinnati Book Depository. 











THE MISSES BLACKWELLS’ 


In thanking their friends and the public, for the unusually 
flattering patronage they have received, would state, that 
they are ready to take a limited number of Boarding Pupils, 
and believe that their former experience in tuition, will in- 
wre the comfort and improvement of those entrusted to 
heir care, 
MISS BLACKWELL, Teacher of Music and Singing, 
forms her friends and the public, that she will be happy 
oo in those accomplishments, at her residence, on 
st Third Street, between Lawrence and Pike, where she 
will have constantly on hand, an assortment of very supe- 


Tor Pianos, at the New York prices, 


OLCOTT’S LECTURES, 


‘To all who wish to know what pure orthodox ab 
olitionism is—and who wish to be armed from 
head to foot with the whole panoply of abolition 
facts, arguments, illustrations, answers to ob- 
jeections, showing a thorough knowledge of sla- 
very, slave-laws, Biblical principles, common 
law, and common sense:— 

| Procure by all means “OLCOTT’S LEC- 

TURES ON SLAVERY AND ABOLITION” 

rer for all inquirers after truth, for abolition 





lecturers, and to be read in abolition meetings, 
where lecturers cannot be procured. oti 
r. Oxcorr is a distinguised lawyer—is Dis- 
tritt Attorney for MedinaCo., O. His book gives 
abundant and striking evidence of a long and tho- 
rotgh acquaintance with history, the sacred scrip- 
tures, and common law. It exhibits uncommon 
‘ak, ingenuity, and originality—and contains more 
reading matter than any anti-slavery book hereto- 
fore sold in the West,—and all for the small sum 
of FIFTY CENTS. We hope that all.our soci- 
efies will hasten to procure one or more copies for 
circulation in their respective vicinities, and that 
individuals who can purchase, will do so for the 
ood of their neighbors They can be had in any 
quantities of Mr. Olcott, Medina, Medina Co., O., 


be at the Anti-Slavery Office, Cincinnati. 


James Boytr, Publishing Agent. 





and Money Agent, Fourth st. East of Main. 


SUGAR BEET SEED. 


3 Hhds. of frash Sugar Beet Seed of the most approved 
kind and latest importation from France. 
Price One Dollar per Ib, 

C. DONALDSON & CO, 
No. 18, Main street, Cincinnati. 48—tf. 


TIN WARE, RUSSIA IRON GRATES, &c. 
The subscriber manufactures and has constantly on hand, 
a general assortment of ‘Tin Ware, and a great variety of 
other articles that are necessary in Huuse-keeping. 
Also, a good assortment of the latest aud most approved 
Stoves; he is the sole manufacturer of Gold’s Union Oven, 
and any person who will test its meritsas a Bake Oven, will 
be satisfied that for convenience and ny it sur 
all others. 7 
Russia Iron Grates made to order, . 
The above articles, wholesale and retail, on Fifth street, 
between Main and Walnut. D. DEFOREST. 
Oct, 9.—6m, 











To Country Merchants! 
BOOK AND PAPER STORE. 


Truman & Smirn, 

Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, No. 150 
between Fourth and Fifth streets, Cincinnati. 

Have a constant supply of Books in every department 
of Literature and Science, at reduced prices. 

Country Merchants, and all others wanting BOOKS 
AND STATIONARY, at wholesal: and retail, are in- 
vited to call before purchasing elsewhere. 

School Books, in any variety and quantity, at Eastern 
prices. 

Bibles of different kinds, from /arge quarto to 32 mo., 
plain, and elegant. 
common use, also a common variety of Hymn Books. 

Miscellaneous Works, consisting of Travels, Histories, 
Biographies, Memoirs. 

New Publications, on every subject of interest, regu- 
larly received, immediately after publication. 

Blank Books, Slates, Slate Pencils, Copy Books, Letter, 
Whiting and Printing Paper, and Writing Ink, Wafers, 
aling Wax, and every article of STATIONARY. 
Book-Binders Stock, consisting of Leathers, Boards Gold 
Leaf and all other Binding Materials 


AGENTS FOR PHILNTHROPIST. 
Atonzo Batter, 
Asa Soira, 





¢ General Agenis, 


OHIO, 


Dr. Wm, Blackstone, Waverly, Pike co. 

James A, Shedd, Esq. Dayton Montgomery co. 

Rev. Edward Weed, Mount Vernon, Knox co. 
Prior Foster, Perrysburg, Wood, co 
Peter Stevenson, Colerain, Hamilton co, 
Andrew M’Clelland, Millersburg, Holmes co, 
Benjamin Stanton, Zanesfield. 

Jas. E. Claypoole, Chillicothe, 

Wm. McCrea, Circleville. 

Samuel Paul, P. M. Greene, Harrison co. 
John H. Baird, Sandy Spring, Adams co. 
Wm. Keys, Hillsborough, Highland co. 

Rev. Geo. W. Warner, Massillon, Stark co. 
A. B. Wilson, Greenjfield. 

Daniel Osborn, Peru, Delaware co. 
Andrew Black, Wew Concord, Musk. co. 
A. A, Guthrie, Putnam, * 
Merrick Starr, Mt. Pleasant, Jeff, C0... 
Saml. Léwis, P.M., Harrisville. * 

Rev. John Walker, Wew Athens, Harrison co. 
Jos. A. Dugdale, Cortsville, Clark co. 
Saml. G. Meek} P.M., Goshen, Cler. co. 
C, B. Huber, Williamsburg. “ 
Davis Fuller, Hartford, Trumbull co, 
Geo, Hazlip, P.M., Gustavus. “ 

C, G. Sutliff, Vernon. 
Riverius Bidwell, Kinsman, 
Rev, Sydney S. Brown, Fowler 
“ Chester Birge, Vienna. 
John Kirk, Youngstown. 
Jas, Adair, Poland. 

Dr. C. R, Fowler, Canfield. 
Ralph Hickox, Warren, 
Chas, Clapp, Ravenna, Porlage co. 

Lewis Rice, Cleveland, Cuyahoga co. 
Ezekiel Folsom, O. City. "es 

Rev. John Monteith, Elyria, Lorain co. 

Thos, S. Graham, Clear Creek, Richland co. 
A. S, Grimes, Mansjield. “ 

Alex. Alexander, Antrim, Guernsey co, 

John Jolliffe, Esq. Batavia, Clermont co. 

B. Reynolds, Fedicity. ne 

W. G, Gage, Neville, 
Henry Wise, Lewis P. O. Brown co. 
Simeon Bearce, M. D. Decatur, *“ 

J. B. Mahan, Sardinia, 

Rev. Jesse Lockhart, Russelville, 
Hiram Burnett, Winchester, Adams co. 

Rev. Dyer Burgess, West Union, “6 
Saul. C. McConnell, Vew Petersburg “ 
Adam Wilson, Greenfield, Highland co. 
Joseph A. Morton, Salem Congregation 
Jos, F, Garretson, Mulaga, Monroe co. 
L. W. Knowlton, Utica, Licking co. 
Jno. C. Eastman, Washington Ct. House. 

Dr, M. C. Williams, Camden, Preble co. 
Artemas Day, Hibbardville, Athens co, 
Hiram Cable, Amesville, Alhens co. 

Dr. W. W. Bancroft, Granville, 
N. Hays, Bainbridge, Ross co. 
Rev, Daniel Parker, Vew Richmond. 
‘ David C, Eastman, Bloomingburg. 
Dr, Jos. S. Waugh, Somersville, Butler co. 

«© Jos. Templeton, Xenia, 
Daniel B. Evans, Ripley, 
David Powell, Steubenville, 
Geo. H. Benham, Oderiin. 
F. D. Parish, Sandusky. 
Samuel Hall, Marietta, Col. 
Nathan Nettleton, Medina, 
Thomas Heaton, Wellsville. 
Jesse Holmes, New Lisbon. 
Henry Harris, Ashtabula. 
C. R. Hamline, Hudson. 
F, F. Fenn, Tallmadge. 
O. Wetmore, Cuyahoga Falls 
Raphael Marshall, Paznesvilie. 
Robert Hannna, Cadiz. 

INDIANA, 

Levi Coffin, New Garden Wayne coe. 
Joseph Pierson, P M Lynn, Randolph co. 
Charles Hinley, P M Carthage, Rush co. 

Rev. James Faris, Bloomington, Monroe co. 
Moorman Way, Winchester, Randolph co, 
John D. Jones, Camden, Jay co. 

Wm. Boles, Morgantown, 

Charles Atkinson, Marion, Grant co. 
Thomas Jones, Smockville. 

George McMillan, Logansport. 

Rev. James Worth, Springhill. 

Andrew Robison, Jr., Greensburg, 
Dr. James Ritchey, Franklin, 
James Morrow, South Hanover. 
Wm. Beard, Liberty. 

ILLINOIS, 


Rev. John J. Miter, Knoxville, Knox co. 
Dr. Geo. Wright, Monmouth, Warren co. 
Thos. Burnham, Esq. Andover, Henry co. 
Dr. Thomas A, Brown, Carrollton, 
J. Brown, Jerseyville, 
Willard Keyes, Quincy. 
Elizur M. Leonard, J/. Miss. Institute. 
Porcius J. Leach, Vermillionville. 
Elihu Wolcott, Jacksonville 
Rev. Robert Stewart, Canton 
P. B. Whipple, Alton. 
Rev, James H. Dickey, Hennepin 
L. M, Ransom, Springfield. 
Peter Vanarsdale, Carrollton. 
Rev, Romulu’ Barnes, Washington. 
R. Grosvenor, Circleville, Tazewell co, 
Rev. Mr. Bushnell, Lisbon. 
J, M. Buchanan, Carlinville. 
Joshua Tucker, Chester, 
B. B. Hamilton, Otter Creek. 
Fred. Collins, Columbus, (Adams eo.) 
Daniel Converse, Esq. Waterloo, Monroe co. 
A. B. Campbell, Galena. 
Aaron Russell, Peoria, 
Wm. Holyoke, Galesburg. 
MICHIGAN, 
Havey Bliss, Blisgfeld, Lenawee, co. 
Alexander McFarren, Detroit. 
Henry Disbrow, Monroe, 
Rev, John Dudley, Flint River. 
E, V. Carter, St. Clair. 
B. G. Walker, Grand Rapids. 
IOWA TERRITORY. 
Wm. Olney, Esq. Vew Lexington, Van Buren co, 
RHODE ISLAND, 
Josiah Cady, Providence. 
NEW YORK. 
Daniel G: Steele, Chautauque co. 
R. G, Williams, .Vew York City. 
S. Lightbody, Utica. 
Rev. C. B. McKee, Rochester. 
Aaron L, Lindsley, Troy. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
A. W. Townsend, Fallston, 
Rev. H, C. Howells, Pittsburgh. 
Benjamin 8, Jones, Philadelphia. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


“ 


it) 
“é 


* 





I. Knapp, Boston, 


Lby Hox, Joun Quincy Anans, 


All the Biblical commentaries, in 


}.Freedom. 


Cc. DONALDSON & CO. 
IMPORTERS & DEALERS IN HARDWARE & 
CUTLERY, in allits Varieties, 


Yo. 18 Main street, Cincinnati. 
N. B—A latge assortment of the above goods kept con- 
stantly on hand, which they offer for sale, Wholesale and: 
Retail on the most favorable terms, 48--tf, 


NEW BOOKS. : 


JUS7T RECEIVED and for sale at the Ohio 
Anti-Slavery Depository, Main street, between 
4th & 5th, East side. 

BOUND VOLUMES. 
MEMOIR OF THE REV. E. P. LOVEJOY 
by Joseph O. and Owen P. Lovejoy ; with an Introduction’ 
; Per Copy, $1 00, 

THE REPORT OF THE THIRD ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE OHIO ANTI-SLAVERY 
SOCIETY, held in Granville, Licking Co. O., 
on the 30th and 31st of May, 1838, just published and for 
sale at the Anti-Slavery Office, Cincinnati. Single copy, 
10 cents, 

PORTRAITS OF WM. LLOYD GARRI- 
SON, and WM. WILBERFORCE-per copy 
100. 

SLAVE MARKET OF AMERICA, a broad 
sheet illustrating by numerous racrs and nine Excrav- 
1NG8, the Slave-Trade in the District of Columbia, Sin 
gle copy, 6 cts, 

EMANCIPATION IN THE WEST INDIES— 
A six Months Tour in Antigua, Barbadoes and Jamaica, 
in the year 1837, by James A. Thome and J, Horace 
Kimball, . - ° - - $1 00 

NARRATIVE OF CHARLES BALL,who was a 
Slave 40 years, - - - -  “¥ SB 

JAY’S INQUIRY, into the Character and ‘Tendency 
of the American Colonization and Am. Anti-Slavery 
Societies. - - a < . 0 

MRS. CHILD'S APPEAL in favor of that class o 
Americans called Africans - + - 50 

THOMPSONS LECTURES AND DEBATES 
ON SLAVERY, in Europe - - 50 

THOMPSON IN AMERICA.—Letters and Ad- 
dresses by Geo. Thompson, during his Mission in the Uni- 
ted States. - ° ‘ ° p 37 

THOMPSONS DEBATE WITH BRE _KEN- 
RIDGE,—Five nights’ Discussion on American very 
between Geo, Thompson and Rev. R. J. Breckenridge of 
Baltimore, U.S.; held in Rev. Dr. Wardlaw’s chapel, Glas- 
gow, Scotland. - . - . . ‘87 

GUSTAVUS VASSA.—The life of Oloudsh Equi- 
ano, or Gustavus Vassa, the African, written by himself, 62 

BOURNE’S PICTURE OF SLAVERY in the 
United States. - - : - 50 

BEECHER’S NARRATIVE OF RIOTS IN AL- 
7'ON, in connection with the death of Elijah P. Love- 
joy. - . : - : : 50 

SONGS OF THE FREE, and Hymns of Christian 

- . . - 50 

THE NEGRO.PEW: being an inguiry concerning 
the propriety of distinctions in the house of God, on as- 
count of color, - e = a 25 
_ RIGHT’ AND WRONG IN BOSTON, No. 1, 25 
“ ANTF-SLAVERY MANUAL, collection of ‘Tracts 
a aia on Am. Slavery,—By Rev, La Roy Sunder- 
land. - : - - : 52 

MEMOIRS OF WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 31 

AUTHENTIC NARRATIVE -of James Williams, 
an American Slave. - - - 20 

RANKINS LETTERS ON AM. SLAVERY, 2% 

MEMOIR OF MRS CHLOE SPEAR, a native o 
Africa, who was enslaved in childhood, and dicd in Bes- 
ton, Jan, 1815.—Written by a Lady—member of the 2nd. 
Baptist Church in Boston. - - > 25 

LIGHT AND TRUTH, from Ancient and Sacred 
History, respecting people of color. —- - 31 

SLAVE’S FRIEND - : Bs - 26 

THE FOUNTAIN, for every day in the year. 19 

ANTLSLAVERY MAGAZINE, \st. and 2nd. vols 
bound. * = bat * 3,00 

Elizabeth Margaret Chandler's Poems and Prese 
works, by Benj. Lundy. per copy, - $0 75 

Phillis Wheatley’s Memoir and Poems—a native of Af- 
rica, and once a slave, - - - 37 





PAMMILETS, 


EMANCIPATION IN THE WEST INDIES. 
cheap edition, - - ° - 25 
WELDS BIBLE ARGUMENT. 12 
SMITHS LETTER T0 SMYLIE. 12 
4. E. GRIMKE’S APPEAL to the Christian women 
of the South. - - - - 6 
SPEECH OF HON. JOHN Q. ADAMS on the 
state of the nation. ° - . 12 


HON, J. Q. ADAMS? letters to his constituents. 12 
DEBATE ON “MODERN ABOLITIONISM,” 
jn the General Conference of the Methodist E. Church, 12 
4 COLLECTION OF VALUABLE DOCU 
MENT'S, respecting Abolition and Abolitionists. 15 
AN ANTIDOTE TO A POISONOUS COMBIN.i- 
TION, recently prepared by a “Citizen of New York,’ 
alias Dr. Reese—also David M. Rees’s “Humbugs” dissec 
ted by David Ruggles. - - - 12 
APPEAL OF 40,000 CITIZENS, threatened with 
disfranchisement in Pennsylvania, - - 06 
WM. BASSETT’S LETTER to a memter of the 
Society of Friends, in reply to objections against joining 
Anti-Slavery Societies. - sa - 06 
OLCOTT’S LECTURES ON SLAVERY AND 
ABOLITION - - - « 50 
MISS MARTINESU’S VIEWS of , Slavery and 
Emancipation, from Society in America, - - 12 
STONE’S MARTYR OF FREEDOM. 06 
APPEAL TO THE WOMEN of the nominally fice 
States, issued by an Anti-Slavery Convention of American 
women, - - . ° . 12 
Prest, Green’s Discourse on the martyrdom of Love- 
joy. . - : : ° 06 
Sarah M. Grimke’s Epistle to the clergy of the South- 
ern States. - - - - - 06 
Does the Bible sanction Slavery- - : 03 
Evils of Slavery, and cure of Slavery. 03 
The Abrogotion of the Seventh Commandment, by the 
American Churches. 03 
Proceedings of the N.Y. Anti-Slavery Convention, a 
Peterboro’. - - - . - 06 
Proceedings of the Pennsylvania Convention, assem- 
bled to organize a State Anti-Slavery Society. 06 
Johnson’s Unity and Purity of the morality contained 
in the Two Testaments, - - - 12 
Reuben Crandall’s Trialin the Dis. Columbia, &c., 12 
Slave’s Friend, per doz, - - 12 
The Ten Commandments, - 02 
What is Abolition? : 02 
olonization. - - 02 
St. Domingo. - . - 02 
Moral Condition of Slaves. - - - 02 
Tracy’s Sermon, occasioned by the Alton Outrage, and 
murder of Rev. E. P. Lovejoy - i 06 
Declaration of Sentiments, and Constitution of the Am 
Anti- Slavery Society. - ~ 
S. Chase Esq’s Speech in the 
tilda. - - : - . 12 
Narrative of the Riotsin Cincinnati, - 6 
Birney’s Correspandence with Elmore, in pamphieb 
form, 12 cts., and in sheets - - - 03 
Mrs, Child’s Anti-Slavery Catechism—very valu- 
able - - : . ° 10 
Fifth Annual Report of the American Anti-Slavery So 
ciety - - 7 " P 25 
Wesley's Thoughts upon Slavery, a noble article to pu 
into the hands of pro-slavery and apostate Methodists, whe 
idolize the name of John Wesley, while they scorn his 
spirit and vilify hie principles. 4 
Observations on a living and effectual Testimony agains 
Slavery, introduced with some remarks upon excess and stt- 
perfluity, Recommended to the consideration of the Socie- 
ly of Friends, by David Irish, - - 6 
ree reetifiention Self-Condemned, a dialogue, by Da- 
vid Irish. a a 9. - 6 
“Abolitionism Exposed,’ Corrected, by a ‘Physician, 
formerly resident of the South--with a Plan for Abolishing 
the Am. Anti-Slavery Soc. and its auxiliaries, by a ‘T'enmes- 
seean. - - - - 2 112 
Rural Code of Haiti, by a Southern Planter, 12 
Authentic Anecdotes of American Slavery. 03° 
“Liberty”—a compilation of the sayings of eminent Le- 
gislators, Jurists, Moralists, Philosophers, Poets, &c., in re- 
gard to human liberty, Am. Slavery, and the' character‘of the 
enslaved; also a full history of the Texan revolt.. White 
America is’ here judged out of her own mouth. |The Aboli- 
tionist may find in this pamphlet what he would otherwise — 
have to ransack hundreds Of volumes to find, 25 


Fine Steel: Engraved Portrait of Benjamin Lundy, the 
justly celebrated pioncer in the cause of the enslaved, 50 
Bronzed Profile of the murdered Lovejoy. 12 
Power of Congress over the District of Columbia, by 
Wythe. 3 - - - - 12 
Letier Paper, headed with a fine steel plate engraving 
a kneeling slave in chains;—and the First Martyr of Free- 
dom. 2 cts. single sheet, 50 cts. per quire. 
Address to the People of the United States, by the Ex- 
Committee of the Am. Anti-Slavery Socicty. 12 
War in Texas. Origin and true causes of the Texan In 
surrection, commenced in the year 1835,-~-By Benjamin 
Lundy. ¢ - aif Pie 12 
An Address to the Presbyterians of Kentucky, propo- 
sing a plan for the instruction and emancipation of their 
slaves. By a Committe of Synod of Kentueky. 
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